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THE SPIRIT IS MOVING 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 
ITHOUT FALSE PRIDE we can say that the Two Great Commandments of Jesus, 


God-consciousness through worship and man-consciousness through service, which 

are and have been the central dynamic of our faith, are the only religion which has 
come through the flames of this war intact. The heat of war has rendered fluid many 
things which had become solid before 1914, not the least of which were some of the ideas 
we held concerning our faith and its application. Thank God for this liquefaction of opin- 
ions, for it is as it should be in so far as Unitarianism is concerned. 

We have called ourselves a “movement.” But many of us had become like a man in 
Quaker meeting who, waiting too long for the “spirit to move” him, goes to sleep. We 
now wake to the fact that tremendous and vital things are stirring, that the spirit is here, 
intense and insistent, that it is we who must be up and about. With open, whole-hearted 
rejoicing we face the fact that the attitude among us which has kept the Two Great Com- 
mandments from sending us into action is being tested by fire. These things we know,— 
that the mere reiteration of our own statements, so long held sufficient; the mental acquir- 
ing only of the Unitarian point of view; the great inheritance passively received; the ap- 
proval of a church which shows even the least tendency toward self-satisfaction and con- 
tentment, and the church polity which does not sense the alternative of growth through 
service or death through selfishness; the pew that is not free; the pulpit that does not 
preach the gospel which spiritually interprets the needs and deep wants of men to-day; 
the gospel that does not say, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” and 
which does not also say, “I will come unto you” ;—all these are dross. The gold of the 
eternal verities, Worship and Service, is ready to our hands for adaptation to the present 
needs of all men. 

* The long-pent-up waters of the human spirit, held back by the dam of external au- 
thority and habit, are “going out.” Either they will go out with a flood, wasteful and de- 
structive, or we can build head-gates for their useful distribution in such wise that the lands 
now barren will blossom like the rose. We Unitarians already have a channel dug for us 
by the religion of the spirit in all ages. Of late we have ignored it, spreading and trick- 

_ ling individually into every depression far and wide and therein drying up. 

“Tnto the Channel of the Two Great Commandments” should be our slogan. Then, in- 
‘creasing in depth and power as we move together, there will flow to us tributaries of 
men and women everywhere who, in the name of rational and reverential religion, would 
be free to co-operate for the creating of “new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 30, 1919 


The Preaching is Done 


E OF GOOD CHEER! President Wilson, we 
believe, has preached his last sermon on the 
League of Nations, just as in his own good time— 
we speak seriously—he wrote his last note to 

Germany. We have come through this second period of 
making the world safe with less ruffling than we did the 
first; and as for the first, who would say now that it was 
a course of folly? ‘The President sent his messages to 
the Kaiser’s men about comparatively unimportant mat- 
ters, but with the subtle and indirect little lessons on 
democracy tucked away in each note which slowly got 
into the minds of the German people. That is common 
opinion. However we may vary about what has hap- 
pened thus far, everybody is happy that we are ready for 
what comes after the sermon and the benediction. We 
are ready, that is, for work. There is no doubt that the 
address he delivered at the Peace Conference on Saturday 
was a plain homily, which gathered together the things 

_ the President has been saying in general terms for two 
years and more. ‘There was no new element in it. It was 
not intended as a fresh discourse. It was a summing up, 
rather, of all that he has been trying to get into’ the mind 
of the peoples over all the earth. 


Prepared for the Experts 


‘Beatle: MEN, especially those equipped in interna- 
tional law, will soon be relieved, for they will see 
that this reiteration of spiritual principles, intended 
plainly to unite the minds and hearts of the Allies in par- 
ticular, will yield to the definite and expert matters of 
judicial, economic, political, industrial, social, legal, and 
territorial import. Now for the scholars and jurists and 
publicists. All the impatient delay is over, and we are 
getting down from abstract, universal, and indispensable 
spiritual principles to the detailed programme. Of course, 
this is the way. the thing should go. Except ye be con- 
verted, it seemed to be said to us all along, except ye first 
be converted to one mind, of what avail is the Confer- 
ence? Now nobody disputes the oneness of purpose. 
Moreover, it is not quite fair to forget the quite definite 
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Fourteen Points, also agreed upon,—and every one is 
not only a point but a barb. (Who knows these points ?) 
Back of these things, we still insist, are the fundamentals. 
In order to do the job right, that is, to get the settlements 
of indemnities out of Germany and to secure the peace 
of the world, it is necessary, President Wilson said, “that 
we should satisfy the opinion of mankind,” and not 
merely governmental circles. Continued the preacher, 
“The action of the nations in the interest of peace and 
justice must be permanent. We can set up permanent 
processes. We may not be able to set up a permanent 
decision.” Again he returns to his inescapable and 
favorite proposition: “Gentlemen, the select classes of 
mankind are no longer the governors of mankind. The 
fortunes of mankind are now in the hands of the plain 
people of the whole world.” People may dislike the 
spokesman for good reason or none, but they dare not 
deny the doctrine. Nor will they dispute him when he 
says, “We are here to see that the very foundations of 
war are swept away.” 


The Little People Wait . 


UT JUST THE SAME, they feel they know the 
sermon almost by heart. ‘They do not stop to ask if 
everybody knows and agrees. "They want to hear what 
the great statesmen, speaking in their technical skill, the 
experts in statecraft, have to say about the several phases 
of the business of setting up a government of states cov- 
ering the globe. ‘They like to see the walls rise, and the 
partitions put in, if there are to be partitions! The soul 
needs inspiration to great ideals, but it also needs some- 
thing—a great deal, in fact—to think about, to “chaw on.” 
He is just as foolish who thinks sermons are enough as 
is the man who cares not a whit for spiritual things in this 
crisis, but wants to get down to the politics of it, and 
the money the vanquished must pay, and what is going to 
be done for labor, and will Germany be given a chance to 
make good, and what about Russia? Be calm, gentle 
reader. We shall all have so much of this after a few 
weeks we will wish for another sermon! We shall be 
grateful that we had so much religious unifying, for there 
is going to be an infinite variety of opinion and some heat. 
We have not laid in store overmuch of the true spirit of 
brotherhood. As for abstractions, they prove for the 
wrestling mind a great—even somnolent—relief, as many 
a seasoned and regular saint will say. Meanwhile, the 
honest doubter is saying to himself, It is wonderful how 
well they have got on together. As for the innumerable 
people, the little people who, it may be, are neither very 
thoughtful nor very anxious, they are carried onward by 
a power not themselves and not to be denied except on 
peril. They all want peace, and work, and homes, and 
decent recompense. And they are going to get them all at 
Versailles! So help them God! 


Irresponsible Functionaries 


HE CROWNING PIECE of incompetence in a 

series of brilliant performances by various lesser 
functionaries in Washington, who are vested with a little 
brief authority, is the publication, in shameless disregard 
of facts, of a long list of names of persons who are all 
thereby put, according to the obvious intention, in the 
same boat of pacifism and worse, in their attitude to and 
activity in the Great War. Let us say here that the rec- 


ord of this journal is writ indelibly and proudly from — 


beginning to end in passionate and persistent devotion to 
the destruction of the Hohenzollern madness. No one 
excelled our zeal. Therefore no interrogation point will 
stick up in any reader’s mind about our genuine sympa- 


— 
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thies as we enter this comment. This performance of 
presenting proved militant names along with unmilitant, 
and devout if mistaken anti-war men with dubious patri- 
ots, making them all equally seditious and traitorous by 
implication, is scandalous. The fool enterprise ought to 
have been headed off by responsible officials. Altogether 
it is the most flagrant violation of the rights of citizens 
which has shamed these days. 


To Free Government from Reproach 


E HAVE STOOD STANCHLY by both the coun- 

try and the Government,—which are not the same 
by any means,—and we are not now recanting from this 
dual fealty. We suffer many things for the Great Cause. 
‘But we smart beyond sufferance under the offence against 
some of these men and women because we respect them 
profoundly and know their fine sensibilities and great 
services ; and quite as much we are aroused for the per- 
sonal security of all of us. What right have these al- 
leged Military Intelligence Service people to go sleuthing 
up and down the land in such careless fashion, wearing 
the sacred badge of the Federal Government, and giving 
official stamp to their libellous cataloguings before a pub- 
lic Senate Committee hearing? Federal officials must not 
enjoy the perilous immunities which are denied the rest 
of us. Something must be done and done quickly to free 
the Administration from the unspeakable reproach of 
these mischievous persons. It is an outrage that recourse 
to the courts is virtually impossible in the innocent cases. 
The only saving phase of the brutal bungling is in the fact 
that the war is over, and people are thinking on enduring 
peace. But let no one gloss the fact that nothing con- 
tributes more swiftly and surely to hatefulness and hiss- 
ing in the already tried hearts of many decent and intelli- 
gent citizens than ruthless assumption of malicious and 
indiscriminate trafficking in names and reputations. 


Make Washington Safe 


Ek ARE FOR LAW AND ORDER, militantly and 
always, and that includes by the plainest induction 
that in the preservation thereof we warn sharply and 
_ decisively against any action, especially on the part of our 
own constituted offices, which do a lawless indignity to 
human rights. We do wish the President had in certain 
departmental places given more attention to personnel, 
for there, of course, is where the blame lies. While the 
war was at its terrific testing we gave our whole souls to 
that, and felt little concern for those levitical ones who 
passed by on the other side, and those others of lesser 
blame who were not well treated. But with a lively sense 
-of proportion we realize we have almost resumed the 
ordinary course of life again, and we say: “Away with 
this despotic and grandiose aftermath of martial tyranny! 
Make Washington safe for democracy! God is God and 
we are his people.” 


Pity the Verbal Radicals 
LAVERY SERIOUS SITUATION brings its own 


humors. We think of nothing more delicious in these 
days of astoundingly radical changes in the world than 
the feverish anxiety of so-called radicals to overlook the 
real things almost entirely and make their spoken and 
printed words about secondary things sound patriotic and 
prophetic. We know men who could make great read- 
ing out of the marvellous deeds that are being done every- 
where in the revolution of mankind. Action to-day sur- 
_ passes the fondest dreams of true radicalism. Oh, no, 

_ they say. They must ferret out the bizarre, the trivial, 
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the sensational. Peccadilloes are delectable, for every- 
body likes a man-hunt. They prefer to insinuate heinous 
trickeries and abysmal mysteries, and play the superior 


‘part of illuminati where the dark corners are negligible. 


This is called the higher journalism. There is a prevail- 
ing notion, well exemplified in the treatment of the sur- 
passingly great affairs, that to make good reading you 
must find out the hidden things and play them up luridly. 
The great plain things which really count are put in small 
type and narrow-measure columns. Here, for just one 
example, is a great to-do about keeping out newspaper 
men from the Conference. Ah, ha! Secret diplomacy! 
They are not going to keep out! It is represented that a 
great battle of newspaper correspondents with the peace 
councillors to get in has been waged successfully, and now 
the world will have open diplomacy. As a matter of fact, 
it in no wise militates against open diplomacy that some 
of the deliberations should be carried on not-darkly in 
secret, but in the privacy where matters in delicate process 
of formation would not be publicly huckstered with dis- 
turbing consequences. Where the conclusions are 
promptly and fully given to the world is open diplomacy. 
It refers chiefly to results, not to processes. In all sense, 
who among men sitting in ordinary church committee 
meetings, for instance, counts it secret that its ways of 
coming to results are not revealed, but only the re- 
sults are? 


Before Inanition Sets In 


LL THIS TALK in the abstract about autocracy 

and democracy—how we despise the one and cling 
to the other—makes us feel cheerful and probably. con- 
ceited, but we get weary of abstractions. ‘The thing to 
do is to put the physical finger on the hideous thing where 
it has rooted itself for years. There are plenty of places. 
A few insurgents in each congregation of our denomina- 
tion and in every other, a kind of “Young Christian” 
movement, benevolent and good-willed, but meaning busi- 
ness in a businesslike manner, and not to be shunted 
because this parish officer or that denominational official 
may have his feelings hurt,—all this would be a great 
gain. The church is a tender and sensitive institution, 
and the brusque, even insolent ways of reforming things 
in worldly business and sometimes in churches will 
simply not go with the brotherhood of believers. But 
this by no means implies we shall let things run along 
until we get so badly off there is nothing but inanition 
and death. We have a great, live gospel, and if we give 
it free and ordered course it will make without fail a 
great, live church. But the urgent ones must keep their 
temper sweet, their purpose fixed, their patience con- 
tinually repleted. Anything which helps really to give 
the church back to the people will be good for it. How 
is your church managed? Bishop Williams of Michigan 
said recently to his Episcopal brethren the pointed truth: 
“You may argue until you are blue in the face about 
apostolic succession and primitive faith, but men will 
ask: ‘What of it? Do these channels carry to us the 
water of life which cleanses us from sin and quenches 
the thirst of the soul?” ‘This is the question.” The 
nerve-killing sophistry among us is that you have to go 
about a Unitarian church with a queer set of psychologi- 
cal standards. In many places the result is a prevalence 
of queer people. 
= a eres seers! 


In New York, on Tuesday, the Executive Committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League held its first meeting. 
In the hands of men of distinguished action, we expect 
“the utmost for the highest.” They are brooking no 
delays. ‘The whole Church is expectant. 
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HE ATTITUDE OF THE CONFERENCE, at 
| Versailles toward one of the problems of world- 
importance confronting it was defined last week, 
when Premier Clémenceau announced the acceptance by 
the Supreme Council of the plan for dealing with Russia 
submitted at the request of the Council by President 
Wilson. Under this plan the Entente Powers will refrain 
from further military action in Russia, and representa- 
tives of the various factions in Russia are invited to meet 
with representatives of the Conference at Princes’ 
Islands, in the Sea of Marmora, on February 15. The 
condition attached to the invitation extended to the Soviet 
administration is the cessation of all military operations 
as a prelude to the proposed meeting, at which every one 
of the larger political groups of the Russian revolution 
will be given an opportunity to state its case before a 
tribunal pledged solely to the task of helping the Russian 
people to solve the overshadowing problem of their life 
in their own way and without external pressure from 
any source. 


POKESMEN FOR THE CONSERVATIVE and 
reactionary parties in Russia lost no time in an- 
nouncing their disapproval of the plan unanimously 
adopted by the steering committee of the Conference. 
Sergei Sazonoff, Minister for Foreign Affairs under the 
autocracy, went so far as to declare his refusal to sit at 
the same table with the “assassins” of the Bolshevik 
régime. From conservative Russian sources came a pro- 
test against the action of the Supreme Council on the 
ground that it constituted a recognition of the Bolshevik 
government and accordingly would strengthen the hands 
of the forces that are working the destruction of Russia. 
From Bolshevik headquarters, up to the beginning of the 
week, no official response had been received by the Con- 
ference, so far as the world was informed. Neverthe- 
less, the Conference was going about the business of 
completing its preparations for the gathering at Princes’ 
Islands. 


ORKING-PEOPLE the free world over found 

cause for hope and confidence in the announcement 
by the Conference last week that the problem of inter- 
national labor reforms would be taken up at an early 
stage of the proceedings. The programme, as outlined in 
the despatches from Paris and approved by the organ- 
ized labor bodies of such countries as Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and many of the smaller members of the 
Entente, includes provisions for the equalization of con- 
ditions in the world by the acceptance by all countries of 
some of the advanced measures that have been tried and 
have proved practicable in some states—such as improved 
conditions in industrial establishments; compensation of 
workmen and working-women for injuries received in 
the course of employment; restriction of child- and 
woman-labor ; health insurance and old-age pensions. It 
is also likely that an effort will be made to establish some 
sort of a minimum-wage agreement, to be based upon the 
ratio between wages and the cost of living in the various 
countries to be included in the agreement. 


A BEWILDERING DRAMA was enacted in Dublin 
_on January 21, when the seventy-three members of 
Parliament elected by the Sinn Feiners at the recent elec- 
tion, after declining to take their seats at Westminster, 
opened an “Irish parliament,” declared the independence 
of the Irish republic from Great Britain and issued an 
appeal to the world for support to the pretensions ad- 
vanced by them. With a view to avoiding a possible 
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clash the British administration in Dublin revoked, on 
the eve of the assembling of the Sinn Fein parliament, 
the rule forbidding public assemblages which had been in 
force under Field Marshal French. No attempt was 
made by the British authorities to interfere in any way 
with the proceedings of the “Irish parliament.” The 
expectation was that no measures of repression would be 
undertaken unless the Sinn Fein members should decide 
upon an attempt to put into effect by practical means its 
declaration of an independent Irish republic. 


ITH THE APPROACH of the time when the sea- 

ways of the world shall be fully reopened to the 
normal commerce of nations, the operation and ownership 
of the great merchant marine fleet that is being con- 
structed under government auspices in American ship-- 
yards is becoming a subject of immediate interest. Act-- 
ing on the assumption that the new ships will be sold to 
private purchasers for use in the competitive trade on 
commercial terms, Chairman Hurley of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board recently announced his advocacy of a measure 
to write off $1,000,000,000 from the actual cost of the 
ships, and a similar amount from the cost of the ship- 
yards, in order to enable private interests to use both ves- 
sels and yards on a paying basis under competitive condi- 
tions. On this proposal public opinion seems to be 
sharply divided, although many shipping men have come 
forward in its support. 


HE UNITED STATES Council of National De- 
fense, which has played a useful part in stimulating 

and co-ordinating national effort during the war, is now 
carrying on a movement to continue its co-ordinative and 
co-operative activities through the period of reconstruc- 
tion and to become a permanent ‘feature of American life 
in time of peace. The state councils of the national or- 
ganization are seeking to employ their machinery as a 
medium of effort, on the one hand as between the state 
administrations and the community organizations of the 
various localities, and on the other as between state and 
national activities. By this concentration as well as ex-- 
pansion of endeavors it is proposed both to stimulate local 
community activities and to make the local organizations 
immediately effective for national purposes in peace as 
they have been during the intensified period of the war. 


ISTINGUISHED FIGURES in the artistic life of 

Russia and of Japan are attracting attention in the 
East, and particularly in New York. The Russian visitor 
is Sergei Rachmaninoff, the composer of some striking 
orchestral and pianoforte works and of a large number 
of exquisite songs of the characteristic Russian flavor. 
The Japanese musician is Coscak Yamada, conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society of Tokio and perhaps the great-— 
est creative force in the musical life of Japan in our day. 
In addition to some of his own works, given by an or- 
chestra of ninety pieces, Mr. Yamada has been presenting 
Wagner programmes with authority and distinction. 


MANIFESTATION OF THE COMBINED 
power of the theatre and the press was furnished 

to the Congressional Conference Committee on the Taxa- 
tion Bill last week. The Committee was so strongly im- 
pressed by the nation-wide protest against its proposal to 
double the ten per cent. tax on tickets of admission that 
it forthwith announced: the abandonment of that plan. 
It was pointed out to the committee, in the course of an 
intensified discussion, that the doubling of the tax on 
amusements would prove a burden which neither the 
theatre-goer nor the theatre manager could endure with- 
out a serious detriment to the availability and quality of 
entertainment and relaxation for the people. 
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It is well for us to be greatly engaged in finding work- 
ing-places for returning soldiers and sailors; and it will 
be a not difficult task if it be done promptly and patri- 
otically. 


A selected list of one hundred and thirteen liberated 
conscientious objectors has been announced ; and shall we 
not soon return to the temper and democratic indulgence 
of peace days and loose the bonds of many others? 


For insolence we have found nothing to compare with 
Count von Bernstorff’s cool interview for American read- 
ers, in which he assures us of the stability and progress 
of the new democratic order in Germany, into which he 
entered, he says, among the first! 


The great prelate who declares that prohibition strikes 
at the fundamentals of Christianity, in that for one thing 
it does away with the use of fermented wine in the sacra- 
ment, is reminded that many churches have for years used 
the unfermented juice of the fruit of the vine, and have 
- suffered no signs of offending the sanctities of religious 
observance or of diminution in spiritual efficacy. 


What he has done for his country has endeared Gen. 
; Leonard Wood deeply in the heart of his countrymen; 
. for that reason alone he should guard his lips against 
: such phrases as “the next war,” and “you cannot massage 
. away by fine rhetoric the passions of nations whose 
methods and morals are entirely different from our own.” 
; He is still an officer, subject to the regulations of the 
Army. 


From the Retional Capital 


Wanted, an Ethical Society leader—History according to 
Speaker Clark—The morrow’s inevitable changes 


COMMENTATOR 


WasHIncron, D.C. 
Bet WV ‘sien te IS NOT A “CULT” TOWN 


Bs OD ata tee 


after the manner of Boston or Los Angeles. 

Broadly speaking, it is orthodox and well in the 
middle of the road as to philosophical, metaphysical, 
transcendental, esoteric, Far-Eastern and Near-Eastern 
outcroppings of Old and New Thought. Most of its 
“isms” are of the conventional American order and have 
the nomenclature of Protestantism. But as the Old Wash- 
_. ington gives way to the New Washington changes are 
coming in this field as well as in others. Hence, on a Sun- 
day, if you want to go to a Christian Science, “New 
Thought,” Bahai, Theosophist or Secular League gather- 
‘ing, you can. 
_ The “New Thought” contingent, judging from the Sun- 
day service advertisements, is tripartite. They do not 
em to be able to think alike. On a recent Sunday I 
ed into one of the newly organized groups of this, 
say, sect. The Scripture reading, if you can call 
vas from Norman Angell, H. G. Wells, or some 
nodernist. ‘The fact that I am not more exact in 
ory of the event indicates the failure of the leader 
t clear just why truth was sought in this quarter 
the Bible. All the service devoted to prayer 
t communion by the assembled laity and 
ejaculation by the leader, such expressions 
reality,” “God is the only substance,” being 
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spoken by him in lugubrious tones. ‘The music was 
chiefly of the concert-room variety, rendered by a quar- 
tette ; and I have noticed since that day the advertisement 
of eminent opera singers as “attractions.” ‘That which 
took the place of the sermon as given in the ordinary 
Christian conventicle was a listlessly spoken prose poem 
on the unreality of sin, disease, and death; and this not- 
withstanding the leader incidentally, and of course ir- 
relevantly, admitted, when he began, that he had barely 
escaped prostration by the “flu.” However, all the incon- 
sistencies, humors, and comicalities of religion are not 
found in the “lunatic fringe” region of religionism,—not 
by any means. So “why compare’? 


BUT WHAT OF AN ETHICAL SOCIETY? One 
would suppose that in a city with so many of its most 
highly educated and morally responsible residents, official 
or lay, indifferent to institutional religion, there would be 
a flourishing Society of Ethical Culture. A man may not 
care to be known as of Moses, or as of Jesus, or as of any 
of the secondary founders of religions, whether man or 
woman, and still see the need of sound morals at a na- 
tional capital, in Congress, and in the administrative de- 
partments. Nor can instruction in this field be safely left 
exclusively to such organizations as “The Little Forum” 
and the “Round Table Forum,” excellent as these progres- 
sive and radical organizations are for those persons who 
want to live near the trenches of the modern economic 
warfare and who are relatively indifferent to the base of 
supplies of conservative habit and belief that sum up 
humanity’s struggles of the past. No! An Ethical So- 
ciety with a leader of the Felix Adler sort might do what 
these organizations cannot. Is such a leader in sight? 
The following recent advertisement in this connection is 
suggestive :— 


A LEADER 


is wanted by and for THE WASHINGTON 
ETHICAL SOCIETY. After reading “The 
Education of Henry Adams” address 


THE SECRETARY, 
818 Connecticut Avenue. 


Can you imagine what Henry Adams would have cynically 
said had he lived to see this? 


A “YANK” HAS NO BETTER WAY to-day of 
understanding the spirit of the Confederacy that was de- 
feated at Appomattox than by going to the annual re- 
union of the Confederate Veterans. I wandered in last 
week, partly to study the personnel, partly to get the spirit 
of the hour, and partly to hear Speaker Champ Clark 
eulogize Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson. First, let 
it be said that the veterans and the Southerners present 
looked a great deal more like old-fashioned New Eng- 
landers than most persons you meet on the streets of Bos- 
ton to-day do. And why not? ‘They are descendants of 
the same Anglo-Celtic stock, albeit more of them have 
Cavalier than Roundhead names. Second, let it be noted 
that, while the followers of Lee and Jackson frankly still 
affirm, even as they are about to die, that they have 
nothing to apologize for in their secession and in their 
fight for “local self-government,” they are ardent and 
rampant nationalists to-day and proud of the record of 
Southern soldiers in the war just closing. ‘Third, it can- 
not be said that Mr. Clark of Missouri has a very definite 
If one likes anec- 
dotes about rural Kentuckians and Missourians white or 
black, if one enjoys reminiscences of “politicians I have 
known,” if one has a penchant for quasi-moralizings on 
the causes of personal and national success and the 
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devious and mysterious ways to fame that men tread, Mr. 
Clark is the man to hear. But a judicial appraisal of a 
figure like Lee or Jackson, or Grant or Sherman,—whom 
he used as foils,—is not his forte. As for his sense of 
historicity, what shall be said of a man who says that the 
Entente Powers in the present war fought for the same 
principle that the South did during the Civil War, and 
that they learned it from the South! And what shall be 
said of the culture of the statesman who wants some pub- 
lisher to make a dictionary with the “words pronounced 
as they are by the plain people of Missouri,’ and who 
rails at the best of contemporary encyclopedias because it 
only mentions three Missourians and the same number of 
Kentuckians! He was introduced by the commander of 
the Confederate Veterans as the man who should have 
been nominated for President by the Democrats in 1912,— 
which introduction was heartily applauded,—and who 
might be named in 1920; and his only comment on the 
introduction was the citing of a saying by George Pendel- 
ton, “The applause of the people is the sweetest incense a 
speaker can have.” Apropos this meeting, it must be 
added that the only thing about it calculated to remind an 
auditor that any such race as the Negro race existed was 
the recourse to the melody “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia.” The fact of slavery in connection with the. war 
was not hinted at, nor was the fact that the nation now 
has a Virginia-born man for President. 


RUSSIAN FACTIONALISM is not confined in its 
internecine warfare to Petrograd, Moscow, or Paris. 
Washington has just had a vision of it in its “high” social 
circles. A great ball has recently been held to aid Rus- 
sians in distress, which was sponsored by the Bakhmeteff 
who was ambassador when the Czar was on the throne. 


This assumption of right to be even socially the symbol of. 


Russia naturally was resented by the Bakhmeteff who 
came to the country as the ambassador from the Revolu- 
tionary régime, that in turn has had to give way to the 
Soviet government. An effort to induce the State De- 
partment to mix in the dispute was side-stepped discreetly 
by the responsible officials, but it only served to make the 
more noticeable the feuds the situation created in circles 
of society, some with autocratic and some with demo- 
cratic leanings,—and the end is not yet. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL did not scruple 
to attend and lend himself to all the glory and pomp of 
this ball; and if some of his Hoosier constituents could 
have seen him receiving symbolic honors as head of the 
state (for social purposes only), they would have been 
shocked at the departures from Jeffersonian simplicity 
which high society life in diplomatic circles involve a 
twentieth-century statesman. But he is so likable per- 
sonally that as yet no bucolic statesman has arisen in or 
out of the Senate to denounce him after the manner of 
the treatment that President Wilson is now receiving from 
some of the Senators and Congressmen because he has 
dared to live temporarily in the home of a Bonaparte and 
dine with the King and Queen of England in Buckingham 
Palace, and eat at tables set with the gold plate of the 
Hanoverian dynasty. 


FURTHER DISCLOSURES DURING the past week 
of the extent to which journalists of experience in the 
* Capital lend themselves as “publicity” agents for corpora- 
tions, “patriotic” organizations created to compass the 
election or defeat of law-makers, and “special interests,” 
have added fuel to the fire of rising anger at present con- 
ditions in American journalism. Legislative probing also 
has illuminated hitherto dark chapters of much of the 
civilian work in winning the war, and has subjected even 
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the Food Administration and Shipping Board leaders to 
suspicion that has complicated the voting of Senators and 
Congressmen on even so worthy a measure as the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 for Mr. Hoover to use abroad 
in carrying out the programme of relief work in Europe 
by which the President and the Peace Commissioners hope 
to set a backfire against Bolshevikism. 


CONCESSIONS MADE DURING the past week by 
Senator Lodge indicate that the protest of the progressive 
Republican Senators against control of the committees of 
the next Congress by the conservative wing of the party 
is to be heeded in part if not altogether. This veteran 
Massachusetts party leader and law-maker is not finding 
his last years in the Senate as calm and untroubled as he 
must have hoped they would be. The Middle West and 
Far West are not as deferential to New England as they 
used to be. Mr. Taft on several issues national and par- 
tisan is declining to play the game of the Old Guard. ‘The 
death of Mr. Roosevelt is a body blow at the hopes and 
plans of a nationalistic—in contrast to an international- 
ist—combination of Republicans and Democrats who rely 
on the old shibboleths to win the votes of the people. The 
steady growth of opinion among wage-earners favoring a 
distinct Labor Party in national, state, and local elections 
portends political realignments that the most experienced 
of old party managers cannot foresee with any clearness 
of vision. Forces ecclesiastical, racial, and economic 
favorable to assent by the Senate to whatever agreement 
the Paris Conference may arrive at in favor of a League 
of Nations are being marshalled systematically to compel 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate. Add to these facts 
the sorrows that come with time’s flight and death’s rav- 
ages and it is not difficult to understand why some older 
members of the Senate look forward with trepidation to 
the morrow with all its doubly inevitable changes due to 
a deep subsoiling by the ploughshare of war and social 
disintegration. 


Millions Who Labor Outside the Unions 


1 IS WELL to bear in mind always and everywhere 
the commonly forgotten fact that labor organizations, 
so-called, concern the welfare of but a small minority of 
the American people. Mr. Gompers in his little world 
is a very important personage, and in the affairs of the 
American Commonwealth a highly respected citizen and 
a useful member of society; but for the many millions 
of men and women who are raising the crops to feed the 
people and the many more who are fitting them out with 
the means of housekeeping he is an interesting person 
but in no sense their representative. These people are 
not “dumb driven cattle,” but they are voiceless and 
without representation in the counsels of the nation. But 
nevertheless they are the majority and in the last resort 
will decide the fortunes of the Nation. Let greed and 
rapacity attempt to seize and control the income and in- 
vested savings of the people and there will be an over- 
turn that will be surprising in its effects and remarkable 
for the good results that will follow. The Republic, as 
it has been well said, is a raft; it never upsets, but our 
feet are always in the water. Our safety as a nation 
lies in the fact of our enormous and widespread popu- 
lation with its multifarious interests. No section or fac- 


- tion is large enough or powerful enough to seize and 


control the whole Republic. As Lincoln said, “You can 
fool all the people a part of the time and a part of the 
people all of the time, but you can’t fool all the people 
all of the time.” ; 
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- Thursday Morning Thoughts 


REV. PENSIVE POUNDER 
The Springfield Convention 


EVER SHALL I FORGET a little episode of 
N my early days. I had just finished my prepara- 
tion for the ministry, and had received the call 
to this quiet, ancient, peaceful little parish of mine. A 
few weeks after my ordination the annual parish meet- 
ing came due. Full of enthusiasm as I was, and 
burdened with an inflamed sense of responsibility for 
everything that went on in the parish, I sought occasion 
to discuss with the chairman of the parish committee 
some of the projects which were to be laid before the 
meeting. He was strangely reticent; and when I said 
something -which indicated to him my intention to be 
present in person at the meeting, his reticence disap- 
peared. “Parson,” said he, “forgive my bluntness, but 
it is not customary in this parish for the minister to 
attend parish meetings. After all, this is our church, 
not yours. Your presence at our annual meeting is not 
only not expected, it is not required. In plain words, we 
don’t want you there. We are quite capable of man- 
aging the business end of our parish without assistance 
from you; and any attempt on your part to put your- 
self forward would arouse something very much like 
resentment. Take my advice, and stay at home.” 

At the moment it was a dash of cold water in the 
face; but how many times since then have I thanked 
Heaven for that dash of cold water! And how scrupu- 
lously have I guarded that tradition of self-direction to 
which, in that first instance, I was so abruptly intro- 
duced! Something like twenty-two annual parish 
meetings have come and gone since my settlement, and 
I have not attended a single one of them. 

Comparing notes with other ministers, I find increas- 
ing cause for self-congratulation. One friend tells me 
of the annual report he is preparing for presentation ; 
another tells me of the slate of church officers he is 
trying to “frame up”; another wants advice upon cer- 
tain innovations he wishes to bring up for action; an- 
other is worried over the year’s budget, and whether 
he can induce the generous ones to be a bit more gen- 
erous, and the niggardly ones to be a bit less niggardly. 
Upon them all I smile with condescending superiority. 
“Good friends,” I say, “up here in our hills we have 
retained a large measure of our original Congregational 
self-reliance. We still have a sense of church responsi- 
bility. We are still jealous of any interference even 
from the minister. Annual reports, nominations, 
finances, budgets,—these are all meaningless terms to 
me. My laymen insist on assuming these duties as 
their share in the church’s life and work. I don’t even 
attend the annual meetings of my parish.” ‘Then I 
swell out what is left of my chest, give my hat just the 
least suggestion of a tilt, and saunter on humming the 
refrain of an old college song,— 


“But, O Fortunati, O terque Beati,” etc. 


Alas, there are only a few of us left, I fear. Only 
here and there one strikes a parish, almost invariably a 


_ staid old country parish, well supplied with the inertia 


of cherished tradition, in which there still lives that 
sturdy spirit of self-direction, that sense of ownership 
in their church, that blunt refusal to be “bossed” by any 
one, even their own minister. 
church, you have found something to study and to 
emulate. You have found a sample of the original type 
of Congregationalism, which affirmed that a true 


church is a company of believers who voluntarily band 
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themselves together and to God under a covenant, who 
are vividly aware that the good estate of the whole 
church is dependent upon the entire spiritual, moral, 
practical co-operation of each member, who look upon 
their minister merely as one of their number set apart 
by reason of his fitness to instruct them in theology 
and inspire them in the common task of spiritual self- 
cultivation, but who insist that he must know and keep 
his place and leave the administration of ‘other parish 
matters to such other members of the body as might 
be chosen, also by reason of their fitness, for those 
tasks. 

Some of us had feared that that was a vanishing 
type, and have prayed. Heaven that it might not vanish 
altogether, but might survive like Isaiah’s Remnant, to 
return and multiply in the future. The minister of 
such a church works and prays and hopes with his 
people. So many ministers nowadays work and pray 
and hope for their people. There is a tragic difference 
between for and with. 

A brighter day really seems to have dawned... We 
are all eager to believe that the Springfield Convention 
is a harbinger of that coming day. At that meeting of 
laymen, if one may judge from the reports, there was 
manifest on the part of the laymen themselves a spon- 
taneity of interest which would not be denied and would 
not be coerced, but which worked out its own independent 
self-expression in its own way. ‘The result was the or- 
ganization of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Everybody must have read with quickening pulse the 
resolutions adopted by this Convention. ‘There may be 
variety of opinion as to their worth. I myself think they 
are excellent. But after all, it is not what they resolute, 
it is the bare fact that they do resolute which is more 
significant. The bare fact that one hundred and forty 
representative laymen, prominent and practical men of 
affairs, dropped their business and gave two or three days 
of their time to this Convention, and while there resolved 
themselves into an organization whose avowed purpose 
is the furtherance of our religion, is a memorable fact. 

It is high time such a day showed signs of dawning. 
For a generation past our churches have been dwelling 
in the Valley of Humiliation, neglected, ignored, in some 
cases ridiculed by the very men whose spiritual interests 
they were supposed to serve. Their pews have been 
empty, their offices vacant, their finances wasted through 
lack of skilful management, their business details: con- 
fused through the continuance of archaic methods; in 
short, their entire fortunes and well-being surrendered to 
the stewardship of a few faithful women and a heavy- 
hearted minister, whose devotion, boundless though it has 
been, could not make up for their want of business effi- 
ciency and their lack of influence in the community. 

The last generation has been one of intense industrial 
specialization. This may account in part for men’s neg- 
lect of their churches. Men have had to think of them- 
selves as specialists in their own lines. They have found 
that all their energies were needed to make them pro- 
ficient. in their particular specialty. What we call “gen- 
eral culture” inevitably suffers in such an age. The 
struggle for existence forbids a man to spend time and 
thought in that which lies beyond his peculiar specialty. 
The ordinary man has been obliged to look upon the 
church as something beyond his specialty, and to argue 
that time spent in church affairs is, for him, time unwisely 
spent. Let the church specialist, that is, the minister, 
ung entire charge of that department of life. It is his 
job. 

As a result, the task of running the church has been as 
completely delegated to the minister as the task of pro- 
viding roast beef has been delegated to the beef trust. 
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The minister has degenerated into a mere business man- 
ager of his church. Every conceivable item and detail 
connected with the church, from cellar to steeple, from 
pulpit to kitchen, has been laid upon his shoulders. In 
some cases this has been so marked that the minister 
might well ask himself whether he is a prophet of the 
soul or a sanctified chore-man. 

And as a still further result the minister has found 
himself less and less able to retain the moral and intel- 
lectual respect of his men. His real work has not been 
possible amidst such a multiplicity of trifling drudgeries 
demanding his time and thought. The whole process, 
in fact, resolves itself into a vicious circle: the more the 
minister tries to perform the multiplicity of trifling tasks 
that are dumped upon his shoulders, the poorer he 
preaches; the poorer he preaches, the more people lose 
interest and stay away; the more people stay away, the 
greater becomes his burden of trifling drudgeries. And 
so on, to the point where the courage flags and the heart 
breaks, and one more disillusioned minister gives up his 
profession and goes into the insurance business. 

All this means merely that if we are going to specialize 
at all we must specialize in church work. There are two 
kinds of church work,—the practical and the spiritual. 
Somebody must preach the Word, and somebody must 
serve the tables. If both functions are laid upon the 
minister, neither is well done save at the expense of the 
other. Our Congregationalism is truly apostolic in that 
it works upon the theory that the minister shall confine 
himself to the preaching of the Word, and that the serv- 
ing of tables shall be reserved for his co-laborers in the 
parish who are proud and glad to devote a modicum of 
strength to a common enterprise of this nature. Con- 
gregationalism means co-operation of minister and people. 
Failing that co-operation, you may still have something 
that resembles a church, but it will not be Congregational. 

Can it be really true that this winter of our discontent 
is about to end, that our laymen are about to bring back 
into something like its pristine vigor the glory of our 
Congregationalism? ‘They can do it if they will, and only 
they. And they must see that it needs to be done. 
Modern life needs our churches, needs their worship and 
inspiration and prayer. Even the age of specialization 
needs them, for specialization can succeed only where 
there is a common cohesive medium which binds its spe- 
cialized parts and members together into a unity which 
we call the national, or if you please, the international 
life. Religion is still the most potent of those common 
cohesive media. It serves our civilization just as mortar 
serves a brick wall. Without it the fabric would disin- 
tegrate. The churches are calling to our laymen, not in 
the soft cajolements of sentiment or tradition, but in the 
authoritative tones of necessity. 

And you, Beatified One Hundred and Forty, who have 
heard that voice and understood that summons, do you 
realize with what wistful eyes your ministers contem- 
plate your recent gathering; how anxious we are that 
your enterprise shall succeed; how eager we are to help 
if our help is needed? We cannot work for you, we are 
not big enough nor strong enough to be your proxies in 
enterprising so stupendous a project as the Kingdom of 
God on earth. We need your help, your advice, encour- 
agement, and support. We need to work with you. 
Many of us have been simply marking time until the Day 
of Awakened Interest should brighten in your hearts and 
spread from you to thousands of others. We have been 
simply holding your churches together that you might 
some day claim them as your own, and make them the 
splendid instruments of God’s Holy Will, which they will 
never become without you. Do not think that our desire 
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regarding them differs from your own. Our dearest wish 
is that they shall succeed and do the great work for which 
they exist. Do not let anything interrupt your feeling of | 
ownership in them, and of responsibility to them. And | 
if we are in the way, there is not a single one of us who 
would not gratefully resign to make place for the abler ’ 
man of your choice. Without you we are helpless. But . 
with you, there is no measuring the service and the 
achievement that lie before our churches and our faith. 


For the Far Future of America 
W. H. P. FAUNCE 


President of Brown University 


(From an address, stenographically reported for THe RecisTER.) 


HE WAR IS WON, but we have not yet won 

| peace. The shadow that threatened the world is 

prostrate, but the forces of autocracy and reaction 

and cynicism are still alive within us. Europe is not 

happier to-day than she was in the spring of 1914; she is 

far less happy. All that we have gained is a chance to 

build. We have blasted out the place where the founda- 

tions are to be laid, and now the question is, are we ready 
to lay them? 

You will not expect Rhode Island to gush over a new 
idea, but when she takes hold of an idea she never lets go, 
and Rhode Island is taking hold of this idea to-day. Rhode 
Island was the last State to ratify the Federal Constitu- 
tion for precisely the same reason that she was the first 
of the colonies to declare independence of Great Britain, 
namely, that she feared for her own liberty, her own sov- 
ereignty, her own dearly bought freedom; and Rhode 
Island said, If we go into any kind of union, there is 
Massachusetts, that has fallen upon us before and will 
fall on us again; there is the great State of New York, 
that may swallow us up; there is envious Connecticut just 
across the border ; and we with our small population will 
suffer in our liberties if we enter into any kind of solemn 
league and covenant under the Constitution. Did Rhode 
Island lose her liberty when she entered into the Federal 
Union? She gained liberty, liberty which is found in 
united strength. She established her sovereignty in a 
community of sovereign States. She found her oppor- 
tunity in and through her alliance with those all around 
her who coveted opportunity for the expression of their 
own state life. And so it is to-day. We do not ask any 
people to surrender sovereignty, liberty, freedom, but 
only to make it secure by entering into some kind of cove- 
nant which shall make liberty secure throughout the 
world. 

Let us keep this question forever out of partisan poli- 
tics. It is too big to become the football. It is a pretty 
small specimen of American that cannot rise above party 
politics when we stand face to face with the greatest 
question that has come before the American people cer- 
tainly since our Civil War. I ama Republican, but I do 
not thereby understand that there is any obligation rest-. 
ing on me to bark at the heels of the President of the 
United States as he passes through the capital city. We 
must walk on the high level of planning for the far fu- 
ture of America, and so for the far future of the world. 
Let our States that found their sovereignty and their 
liberty in union show the world how that may yet be 


We do not know just what kind of treaty is coming 
out. It cannot fail to be better than the secret treaties that 
have come to public light only so recently. We do not 
know just what sort of obligation is to be incurred, but it 
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cannot fail to be better than the alliances and unions 


which have brought almost all civilization into bankruptcy. | 


And so we await the outcome with confidence. Rhode 
Island will triumph over all the superficial scepticism, the 
easy cynicism, which finds voice here and there in the 
public press and in private conversation, and will stand 
with the other New England States in the coming Con- 
gress in the great outpouring of American opinion that 
will make itself heard when Congress comes to discuss 
this question, will do its part in putting over some sort of 
league of the free peoples of the earth. 


Prof. George B. Foster: An Appreciation 
J. M. POWIS SMITH 


Professor Semitic Languages and Literature, University of 
Chicago 


HE EXTERNAL, CONCRETE FACTS of Prof. 

| George B. Foster’s career do not bulk large. Like 
most university professors he lived the quiet life 

of the spirit. He was born at Alderson, W. Va., April 2, 
1858. He attended Shelton College, W. Va., and West 
Virginia University, from which he received an A.B. in 
1883 and an A.M. in 1884. He married Mary Lyon, the 
daughter of one of his professors at the University, in 
1884. He had been ordained as a Baptist minister in 
1879, and he took his theological course at Rochester 
Theological Seminary, graduating in 1887. He served as 
pastor of the Baptist church at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
from 1887 to 1891. He then spent a year in Germany at 
the universities of Géttingen and Berlin, whence he re- 
turned to become Professor of Philosophy in McMaster 
University, Toronto, where he remained till 1895. He 
was called thence to the divinity school of the University 
of Chicago as Associate Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy. He was promoted to a professorship in the same 
department in 1897. In 1905 he was transferred from 
the divinity school to the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity, and made Professor of the Philosophy of Religion. 
Here he stayed until his untimely death on December 22, 
1918. He continued his membership in the Baptist 


church to the end, even though the Baptist Ministers’ 


Meeting of Chicago expelled him from its membership 
in 1907. At the time of his death he was serving as 
regular supply of the pulpit of the Unitarian church at 
Madison, Wis. He was too big to be confined within 
the limits of any one sect; he belonged to the Church at 
large. 

He produced two books, namely, “The Finality of the 
Christian Religion” (1906) and “The Function of Re- 
ligion in Man’s Struggle for Existence” (1909). He 
contributed various valuable articles to the American 
Journal of Theology and other similar journals, and he 
was one of the contributors to “The University of Chi- 
cago Sermons” and “A Guide to the Study of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” edited by Prof. G. B. Smith. Further- 
more he delivered various series of lectures. Among 
others we may mention the Dudleian Lecture at Harvard 
on “Revealed Religion” and the King’s Chapel Lecture 
in Boston on “The Principle of Progress,” both given last 
spring. A few years ago he lectured at the University 
of California, and he had promised to give the Nathaniel 
W. Taylor Lectures at Yale University this coming 
spring on “The Christian Experience of God.” 

Few men have been more glowingly praised or more 
heartily damned. No less strikingly significant is the fact 


that few of those who denounced him ever really knew 
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him. No one could come into close contact with him for 
any length of time without yielding to the charm of his 
personality. He was endowed not merely with brilliancy 
of mind, but even more generously with warmth of heart. 
He gathered up people into the warmth of his affections 
and speedily melted all traces of suspicion and hostility. 
He had a genuine liking for folks and thus naturally 
called forth from them a corresponding attitude toward 
eae: Kindness was instinctive and spontaneous with 

im. 

_He was a preacher of great power. There was a gen- 
uinely prophetic fervor about his message. He felt that 
he was set for the defence of a free gospel. He raged 
against every form of restraint upon freedom of thought 
and speech. He denounced hypocrisy in every form and 
pleaded for downright sincerity and purity of motive. 


PROF. GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, 


whose going is an almost irreparable loss, not only to the Uni- 
tarian church in Madison, Wis., but much more to the un- 
muzzled scholarship by which the Church progresses. He died 
in Chicago, December 22, 1918. 


His ethical passion coupled with penetrating spiritual 
insight and finding expression in richly imaginative and 
picturesque speech made the opportunity of hearing him 
preach an unforgettable experience. He combined the 
old-time oratorical manner with the modern social and 
religious message, producing most stimulating and stir- 
ring effects. His hearers might and often did dissent,— 
they never slept. 
Prof. Foster was through and through a Christian. 
He deliberately dedicated himself to a life of service and 
sacrifice. He coveted appreciation and recognition, but 
he was unwilling to surrender his principles or one jot of 
his self-respect in order to obtain them. He stood for a 
generously liberal type of Christianity in a spirit of love, 
but he was willing to fight for his ideals. He suffered 
unspeakably in body and spirit from the buffetings of 
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experience, but he maintained a persistent and reasoned 
optimism. He surrendered three of his children to the 
Great Destroyer and yet wrote calmly and comfortingly 
upon “The Function of Death in Man’s Struggle for 
Existence.” ‘There was no root of bitterness in him. 
As a philosopher and student of history he preserved a 
sane and well-balanced view of life, and never became 
an extremist or faddist. His enthusiasm was eager and 
contagious for everything new or old that had in it 
promise and potency of good, but his enthusiasms never 
carried him permanently astray. Religion was always 
his supreme interest. He moved continually in that 
sphere; he was genuinely and incorruptibly religious. 

Prof. Foster’s contribution to the life and thought of 
the Church was of a special kind. Neither in his own 
local church nor in the denomination at large was he 
drafted into service upon boards and committees or bur- 
dened with the duties of office. This was in part due to 
his temperament, which would not seek and would not 
have welcomed activities and honors of this kind. He 
lived in the realm of thought rather than of action. His 
expansive soul could not have confined itself within the 
oppressive limitations of official routine. His type of 
mind was not that of Martha, but that of Mary. In 
quite as large measure, however, it was due to the fact 
that his mind moved ahead much more rapidly than that 
of the great mass of the Church. He was a pioneer in 
the field of theological thought, and pioneers are always 
lonely souls. His rapid progress inevitably subjected him 
to the suspicions of his brethren. He seemed to them to 
be undermining the foundations of their faith. But his 
kind of friendly criticism and intelligent foresight is 
indispensable to the Church if she is to maintain her hold 
upon the esteem and confidence of intelligent people. 
No contribution to the Church’s efficiency exceeds in 
value and importance that made by her scholars. A 
church that muzzles scholarship or ignores it speedily 
sinks into slothful ignorance and unspiritual superstition. 
It is only through the work of such men as Prof. Foster 
that the Church is enabled to keep step with the progress 
of the ages. They do not sit in her councils, but they 
break out the paths of thought along which those councils 
will later follow. 

It was in the class-room, however, that Prof. Foster did 
his greatest work. Here he reigned supreme. His 
students came to know him, and to know him was to love 
him. His classes understood him and called forth his 
very best. He revealed himself to them in all the won- 
derful richness of his nature. They saw constantly his 
unshakable devotion to the truth and his consuming zeal 
in its pursuit. For them his extraordinary power of 
analysis came into full play. The many intertwined and 
involved elements in the most complex of problems in 
the sphere of abstruse and speculative philosophy or 
theology were traced and separated with infinite patience 
and unerring skill. Over and around the teacher’s en- 
thusiasm for knowledge and permeating his quest for 
truth was a fine glow of religion which elevated the 
whole process into a spiritual experience. 

The news of Prof. Foster’s death brings a sense of 
personal loss into many lives scattered up and down our 
land and indeed beyond the seas. Words of profound 
appreciation come in from former students in every part 
of the globe. To many like the writer life will always be 
richer and finer because of the interpretative insight of 
this great teacher. In the age of social reconstruction 
upon which we are now embarked and toward which he 
looked forward eagerly, we shall miss his inspiring co- 


operation, but be grateful for the memory of his exalted 
idealism. 
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Denominationalism 


~ Salient features of an address by a minister who was 
in the divinity school with Mr. Holmes 


ROGER S. FORBES 


denomination announced his wish to separate the 

church of which he is minister from its affiliation 
with the Unitarian denomination and to make of it an 
independent civic institution. It is interesting to ask, 
what is likely to be the effect of his action upon the body 
with which he breaks connection? 

Unitarians have always had a great sympathy for 
heretics. Heresy hunts have never appealed to them— 
possibly because they themselves had too often been the 
quarries. <A heretic is a person who chooses for himself, 
and we have always considered the power of intelligent 
choice one of the most desirable of faculties. We like to 
have thinking people join our churches, but we wish to 
have the thinking come first and the joining second. ‘The 
minute a thinker ceases to be happy among us we wish 
him God-speed, hoping that he may soon reach the place 
where he will be comfortable in mind and spirit. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York roomed near 
me in the Harvard Theological School. I knew him as 
one of the most industrious and successful of students, 
and as one of the most lovable of men. Being himself 
incapable of harboring petty animosities, he is not liable 
to incur many such. 

It may be the excellence of his spirit which has saved 
him from everything which even faintly suggests ancient 
persecution. Even the great Theodore Parker (and his 
spirit was wonderfully fine) was not wanted as a con- 
tinuing member in the Boston Ministers’ Association ; 
and, if Iam not mistaken, Dr. James Freeman Clarke lost 
some ten or fifteen families from his congregation be- 
cause he insisted upon exchanging pulpits with Parker. 
I know of none of our societies where Mr. Holmes has 
not been wanted as a continuing member, despite his 
numerous unqualified utterances of a very radical nature. 
Possibly our body has become more thoroughly true to 
its essential principles of toleration and liberality. At 
any rate, Mr. Holmes’s body has not yet been left a 
bloody corpse on the ramparts of any advanced position 
which he has undertaken to hold. No crown of thorns 
has as yet been pressed upon his bleeding brow. If he is 
a martyr, he is a very enviably successful one. 

We who remain within the fold do not doubt his ability 
to retain and to increase his large and enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. The affectionate admiration of his fellow-min- 
isters will follow him wherever he goes. 

We cannot, however, agree with all of his opinions or 
conclusions. For example, Dr. Holmes said, “If the 
church is ever to be of service in men’s lives, it has got 
to get over its narrow, denominational, sectarian, pica- 
yune business.” 

Some of us were surprised to learn that we, as Uni- 
tarians, had been following that line of business. I had 
always supposed that our chief business was not to be sec- 
tarian. Channing identified sectarianism with hell; and 
we have spent much of the money which we have been 
able to raise in circulating his writings and others entirely 
in harmony with his spirit. A member of my family was 
for years a director of our national association, so I used 
to hear about the business transacted at headquarters— 
and it never seemed to me mean or picayune. There were 
vital books to be published, and struggling churches to be 
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helped—churches to which any one self-respecting and 
sincere might belong, from an Eskimo to a Hindu, on 
equal terms of acceptance with any one else. That seemed 
to me a fairly decent sort of business. 

Edward Everett Hale used to say, with pardonable sat- 
isfaction, that a Unitarian church meant better streets 
and a purer water supply in the community where it might 
be founded ; and that no one true to our principles would 
vote for a dishonest candidate or patronize a cheat- 
ing grocer just because he happened to be one of “our 
people.” That seemed to me “clean, non-partisan 
“politics.” 

To Dr. Holmes, “sectarianism” and “denominational- 
ism” appear to be synonyms. I had not thought of them 
as being necessarily such. If by “denominationalism” 
you mean a tendency to emphasize certain distinguishing 
beliefs,—such as a belief in the universality of incarnation 
and the consubstantiality of man and God,—we have been 
denominational. But is that to be sectarian? How can 
men be men at all if they have no distinguishing beliefs ; 
and how can they have the latter if their views never con- 
tradict those of any one else? Mr. Holmes certainly has 
his distinguishing beliefs, which he has distinguished him- 
self in advocating. 

“Denominationalism,” broadly defined, means the ten- 
dency to divide into sects or denominations. That ten- 
dency, I should say, is inevitable, a part of the divine 
method prescribed for human progress. 

The sectarian tendency is an exaggeration of it, to the 
point of harmfulness and absurdity. One of our scholars, 
Dr. James T. Bixby, has condemned this exaggeration un- 
sparingly. He states that in this country there are six 
diverse varieties of Lutherans, twelve of Presbyterians, 
twelve of Mennonites, thirteen of Baptists, and seventeen 
varied ecclesiastical stripes of Methodists. The reasons 
for such separations are often trivial. “Through this 
sectarian rivalry,” says Dr. Bixby, “little villages of 
twelve hundred or fifteen hundred people, only able to 
sustain one pastor, have three, four, or five meeting- 
houses of different faiths, closed half the time.”’ And he 
quotes John Adams as saying, “This would be a pretty 
good world if there were no religion in it.” 


E, ALL deplore this condition. Dr. Holmes seems to 

be unaware of the fact that earnest efforts are being 

made to do away with it. On New Year’s Eve some four or 

five of these communions held a union service on this very 

avenue. Asa Unitarian (one who likes to see Christians 

united in worship) I rejoiced in reading about it. And 

I know how fine, cordial, and catholic is the spirit of the 
honored minister who was the prime mover in it all. 

Sectarianism, Prussianism in religion, is hell: fellow- 
ship is heaven. Nevertheless, the tendency to divide into 
denominations, when not exaggerated, is inevitable. As 
one of our leading thinkers has said: “Men will see that 
after all the minor compromises have been made, there 
remain issues on which no compromise is possible. After 
all the non-essentials have been eliminated, there remain 
a few things on which men will insist as essentials, and 
they will insist with all the more zeal because these things 
are few.” 

We cannot all think alike. Men’s interpretations of 
great facts in history are sure to differ more or less. And, 
other things being equal, we find more help and inspira- 
tion in worshipping with those whose interpretations, in a 
general way, resemble our own than in worshipping with 
those whose interpretations are radically different. I am 


not trying to draw denominational lines; I am merely 
pointing to. certain unavoidable distinctions. 
‘The unity of the spirit is never impossible throughout 
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Christendom, unity in good works and patriotic endeavor. 
And the name “Christian,” thank God, includes us all,— 
that is, if we all come anywhere near to the Master’s 
standards for daily living. 

Mr. Holmes desires, as the ideal religious establish- 
ment, to use his own words, “a civic institution (partly 
a settlement, partly a forum), with a church attached.” 
But are these religious adjuncts—for it is not to be sup- 
posed that he would have only one such exist—are these 
religious adjuncts—churches “on the side,” we might 
say—to have no fellowship with one another? Are they 
to belong to no common organization? It occurs to me 
that his plan logically leads to religious isolation, spiritual 
eccentricity, extreme individualism. 


R. HOLMES has been a great friend of the late Jenkin 

Lloyd Jones, whose vacant post in Chicago he has been 
invited to occupy. Jenkin Lloyd Jones was truly a great 
man, but also a peculiar man. For years he pleaded for 
liberty and more liberty (which no one seemed disposed 
to refuse to grant him). His passionate appeals and fiery 
eloquence seemed likely, more than once, to disrupt our 
National Conference and to bring about a state of pri- 
meval chaos. After one of his speeches, Charles Carroll 
Everett—blessed be his memory! truest of saints and 
finest of scholars !—-rose and quietly said, “There is just 
one thing which Mr. Jones forgets, and that is, how much 
we all love him.”’ Whatever Dr. Everett said he meant. 
- There are some persons who would feel that they were 
stifled in any house which was not all doors and windows. 
Now no house can be all doors and windows. It must 
have walls of definition. I am sorry that Mr. Jones suc- 
ceeded in bequeathing to his young friend his. tendency 
to suffocation. 

Denominationalism is not an obstacle in the path of 
progress. It is an instrument of progress. 

Every compass has its cardinal points ; and, as Frederic 
Henry Hedge pointed out years aga, man’s spiritual com- 
pass likewise has its polarities. ‘The East has always 
stood for perpetuity, comparative conservatism ; the West, 
for progress, mobility in thought and endeavor; the 
North, for inner activity, mysticism ; the South, for color, 
form, symbolism. East, West, North, and South repre- 
sent four deep, distinct characteristics, tendencies, or tem- 
peraments. And although we wish every church to be 
broad enough to make allowance for all four, we must 
realize that temperamental differences are so deep that 
separate denominations are sure to build up and out 
along these various lines of pre-disposition. 

Now progress comes from these separate existences 
and from what one can contribute to another by way of 
suggestion. The liberal, for example, has something to 
teach to the ecclesiastic—namely, that sacraments are no 
legitimate substitute for common honesty; and that the 
institution and attendance upon its services should be re- 
garded as a means to an end and not as an end in and of 
themselves. But, vice versa, our ecclesiastical friends 
have a great truth to teach us—namely, that truth and 
beauty were long since joined together by God himself, 
and that there can be no great success for men who try to 
put themasunder. The Jesuit represents one extreme, the 
Puritan the other; but neither Jesuit nor Puritan can be 
permanent. 

I am reminded of “The Cosmopolite in a Café.” 
O. Henry tells us of sitting for a while at the same table 
with the cosmopolite, the man whose only country was 
the world :— 


You would have addressed a letter to FE. Rushmore 
Coglan, Esq., the Earth, Solar System, the Universe, and 
have mailed it feeling confident that it would be delivered 
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to him. He was as impartial to cities, countries, and 
continents as the winds or gravitation. When the or- 
chestra played “Dixie” he became contemptuous, asking, 
“What does it matter where a man is from?” 

Later in the evening, after the cosmopolite had 
moved on to another table, the author heard a sudden 
crash and the sounds of conflict far across the room. 
Upon making inquiries, he learned that Mr. Coglan 
himself was one of the parties to the strife, having, in 
fact, precipitated it. “Why!” he exclaimed, when told 
to his utter surprise that sectionalism had led to the 
outbreak,.“that man is a citizen of the world—a cos- 
mopolite. He’— 

His informant, interrupting, said, “Originally from 
Mattawamkeag, Me. He got angry because of things said 
by the other man about the poor sidewalks and water 
supply of the place he came from.” 


Religious cosmopolitanism may be a very shallow and 
thoughtless thing. We all wish to be members of the 
Church Universal. What are the foundations thereof? 
Idiosyncrasy, aloofness, the literal absence of all spiritual 
attachment? No. ‘They are local loyalties of the right 
sort—the kind of allegiance which, while giving you a 
definite place and position and connection and starting- 
point, leads you to look with profound regard upon every 
sincere soul facing in the opposite direction and to receive 
hospitality whatever he may wish to offer, and to join 
forces with him most heartily when by so doing you can 
make the sum of human misery less and the sum of human 
happiness greater. 


Discretion for the Heretic 


EOPLE WHO ARE FREQUENTLY pushed nat- 

urally fall into a way of either pushing back or 
shrinking back. Either way is open to objection. .No 
amount of exclusiveness ought to give dogmatists the 
satisfaction of seeing that they have made the heretics 
angry. Some of them thrive on our reproaches. Where 
we are not wanted is where we do not want to go; there 
is no reason to feel other than good-natured about it. But 
on the other hand it is no virtue to be offish, and assume 
we are not wanted anywhere among people some of whom 
are not over-cordial. Men sometimes get a good deal 
more rejection than is given. When they try how other 
people behave, though some prove a little stiff, they find 
resilience and fraternity the coming fashion. Perhaps 
the lumbago is not all on one side. Our own doctrines 
can get over-fed, and bring on auto-toxication. Apply 
ourselves the exercise we wish other people would prac- 
tise, take good-nature for granted not once but usually, 
and it gets to be usual to find good-nature. No. doubt 
Unitarians are excluded where they ought to be eagerly 
sought, and where many on the excluding side do not be- 
lieve in exclusion at all. But they are included more often 
than we think. And when we think of it, some of the ex- 
clusions are self-exclusions. Is it always imperative 
principle that compels us to remain outside? Some- 
times,—yes, it has to be confessed,—sometimes the 
rigidity of words is insisted on right where they have 
begun to soften up a bit. And we have shibboleths of our 
own which it is fatal to those who come our way to pro- 
nounce like an Ephraimite. Neither to push back nor to 
fall back but just to go with others wherever we can, 
against them only where we must, and our own ways al- 
ways with approachability, and charity of mind,—this is 
the way of fellowship. Going half-way is not enough; 
waiting for others to come half-way never brings union, — 
that only makes bare contact. The edges have got to lap 
over and turn over for the clutch to hold. 
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The One Thing Jesus Never Forgave 


: REV. JOHN W. DAY 
Minister of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the 
blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven—Matruew 
cit 31. 


HIS WAS SAID quite distinctly and very emphat- 

| ically. A good many people would say that it is 

not consistent with the. universally forgiving spirit 

of Jesus. The parable associated with the reference to 

the sin against the Spirit was a vivid picture of a case 

in which a man had not given to others the forgiveness 
he had received himself. 

It is true that Jesus forgave every kind of sinner as 
well as taught others to do so, but it is also conspicuously 
true that there was one quality which he never forgave 
in any person, sinner or saint, in whom it was present. He 
not only taught that the sin against the Spirit could not be 
forgiven, but never forgave it himself. While he was 
never harsh, was always kind even to those whom he con- 
demned, he did condemn people, he was severe, and no 
law-giver of the olden time was more strict. In fact 
he was more strict than any of them, in that he made 
moral law more searching and uncompromising, and pur- 
sued every evasion into the inner fastnesses of the secret 
mind. ‘There is no instance of his ever having forgiven 
the sin against the Spirit. 

What was the sin against the Spirit? A good many - 
conjectures have been made. Orthodox people used to 
settle on the denial of their doctrine as the prime sin that 
was without forgiveness. Heresy was the one thing held 
to be unforgivable in the Christian Church; and it is still 
an ineradicable habit in good people of strong opinion to 
be harder on those who differ with them than on any who 
behave worse. The reason is that a man who has done 
wrong and owned up,-and started a new way, has aban- 
doned his evil way and therefore is a legitimate subject 
for forgiveness, while a man who holds an objectionable 
opinion and sticks to it, even insisting that it is the most 
virtuous opinion possible, is invincibly beyond the reach 
of those who make their doctrine a God. Some one has 
got to change his mind, and if the inquisitor cannot 
change, and the heretic shows no disposition to do so, for- 
giveness is left out in the cold. 
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The real answer to the question, What is the sin with- 
out forgiveness? is never to be found by examining any 
number of sins. It may be in all of them; it may be in 
none of them; the fact is that it is not any of them. It 
is the spirit hostile to the good spirit that no good spirit 
can palliate or tolerate. It cannot do so, however benevo- 
lent its disposition, because to entertain and support and 
be hospitable to a bad spirit is treachery and destruction 
to the good spirit. No man can serve two masters. And 
no honest goodness could possibly treat a hostile purpose 
with the welcome and cordiality which a good purpose 
would receive. When it comes to a plain issue between 
right and wrong the man who would be neutral must first 
divest himself of his conscience and his brains. ‘The 
dogmatist who can make no terms with a heretic is so 
far right. His mistake is in thinking an opinion a matter 
of eternal life. His truth is that what a man opposes 
with his whole nature he cannot be brought into harmony 
with by any outside good nature. Change of heart is the 
master key without which the owner’s key is useless, 
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‘Forgiveness is composed of two elements, not one 
merely. It requires the forgiving mind on the one side; 
it requires as inexorably the repentant mind on the 
other. Jesus forgave every sinner, but never one who 
_ was not sorry. Many preachers show that they do not 
remember their Greek. Repentance means a changed 
‘mind. ‘The process of forgiveness is like a chemical 
reaction. One element might desire all it could desire to 
become the new substance, but until the constituent ele- 
‘ment was introduced its best wish would be vain. The 
changed mind is a constituent element of forgiveness. It 
is as impossible to forgive without it, or to give forgive- 
ness any reality and effect without it, as it would be to 
neutralize an acid by prayer. Even the father of the 
prodigal, who is generally criticised for being too hard 
with the older brother and too lax with the younger, kept 
‘this principle uppermost. He did not change his mind 
till the younger changed his. The unrepentant mind is an 
instance of the sin against the Spirit. How can it be for- 
given until it changes, or shows some sign of such a 
change as will unite with forgiveness and produce com- 
plete reconciliation ? 
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There is a requisite which follows from this, not to be 
overlooked. Forgiveness, though it be completed in re- 
pentance, does not_affect the necessities of making good 
the wrong. Rather, so far from dispensing with the duty 
of restoration, its effect naturally is to produce and in- 
tensify the wish to make good an injury. No one would 
feel that he had a right to forgiveness if his repentance 
did not immediately issue in reparation. The man in 


because he had nothing to pay it with. The creditor 
could release him from payment, but he could not release 
his conscience from the obligation. Forgiveness would 
otherwise loosen the foundations of duty. It would 
vitiate self-respect. It would be a process of moral ener- 
vation. No honorable person would expect or ask or 
receive such forgiveness. Martineau in a sermon on 
forgiveness said it is the restoration of affection and trust, 
and not an intermission of inherent consequence. No per- 
sonal feeling can step beyond its own department. It 
cannot embezzle in the name of love the discharge which 
only justice can award. It has its own place, but for- 
giveness does not interrupt the rehabilitation of con- 
science. 

Aids to clear understanding of the relation between 
forgiveness and consequence are useful at this time to 
keep the balance of judgment true under circumstances 
particularly favorable to deflection. With the advent of 
peace all the best sentiments of human nature come to 
the front. The soldiers who one moment fired one last 
shot, at the next moment rushed forward with greetings 
and fraternizings. The exuberance of victory was full 
of good-will as well as of exultation. For a moment we 
ourselves feel able to forget everything, and start for- 
giving. But we find something stands in the way, and as 
we try to pass, it rises and forbids further advance. 
Wanting is what? Just that indispensable element that 


necessity of reparation which no true theory of justice 
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can lack. ‘This spontaneous sentiment would fade into 


farther to make an enemy more bitter and im- 
ian to be handed a forgiveness for something 
10t admit having done. The coals of fire men- 
cripture were not typical of gentleness so much 
rm of return that would sear the sinner with 


t is no contradiction of charity, and no ex- 
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the parable was indeed forgiven his debt, but it was. 
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hibition of malice, to hold this view, and to assert it un- 
compromisingly. Such assertion is obligatory at a time 
when good-will is very likely to forget itself, and when 
not a few men of good-will are betraying a lack of bal- 
ance in which good-will cannot prosper. The hardness 
of reparation is not made by victors; it was created by 
those who destroyed and laid waste in the territory they 
occupied. If.any measures of reparation can be arranged, 
any scheme of return organized, at all comparable to 
the evils done, the sentiment which would interfere with 
their acceptance and performance would but supplement 
the cruelty of which the troops which occupied Belgium 
and France were guilty. Before the teaching of Jesus 
is invoked to restrain the righting of these immeasurable 
wrongs, one sentence of the parable illustrating the duty 
of unlimited forgiveness must be taken into account. The 
man who had beaten his servants, and disregarded their 
helpless plight, was given over to the tormentors till he 
should pay every cent he himself owed. Before we can 
talk of forgiving. our enemies we should like, in all good 
temper, to see the householders of Germany sending back 
the treasures of art, the relics of sacred household*and 
ecclesiastical antiquity, and dispossess themselves of all 
the stolen goods. Before the precious fruits of the Spirit 
are tendered in forgiveness to our enemies we should 
properly wait for some expression of present opinion in 
regard to the acts which their men of learning and sanc- 
tity publicly justified at the times of their commission. 
Would fellowship with the theologians and scholars be 
of much worth while they preserve silence, leaving us in 
full remembrance of their justifications and denials? Our 
ears are open, but do they hear any one speak with the 
same authority that once these men invoked? And until 
we hear some such voice, or see some sign, is it incumbent 
on any consistent respecter of the gospel of Christ to trail 
its standard in the dust? Love and forgiveness are pearls 
of great price, and we should pay careful regard to the 
teaching of him who best taught us of them before we 
cast them where they would be unhonored and unvalued. 
mm Mw & 

President Poincaré, speaking to President Wilson of 
the pillage and industrial annihilation, said: “Your noble 
conscience will pronounce a verdict upon these facts. 
Should this guilt remain unpunished, could it be renewed, 
the most splendid victories would be in vain.” To this 
our President replied, “I appreciate, as you do, sir, the 
necessity of such action in the final settlement of the 
issues of the war as will not only rebuke such acts of 
terror and spoliation, but make men everywhere aware 
that they cannot be ventured upon without the certainty 
of just punishment.” 

We have appreciated the power and indispensableness 
of morale in war. It is the spirit of the living creature 
in the wheels. What we are here contending for, what 
the text says with authority, makes a morale that is in 
some ways more necessary after than during war. There 
must be a morale in peace. “Every drop of his blood 
had eyes that looked downward,” said Theodore Parker 
of the man whose great refusal he was estimating. Jesus 
allowed no such vision. Not even for kindness sake did 
he permit the spirit in man to veer away from its integrity 
and lose its course. For this reason he said, “The blas- 
phemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven.” The 
warning is necessary to the love of man,—that it shall 
be true and that it shall be durable. Its tone is not penal, 
not hard. Only where it is observed and carried out will 
it be possible to say with the Psalmist, “Mercy and truth 
are met together; righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.” 
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They Know Turkey 


Important report basea upon things as 
they are—Dr. Barton disputed 


GEORGES S. KUKHI 


RECONSTRUCTION IN TuRKEY. Edited by 
Prof. W. H. Hall. For private distribu- 
tion only. 

Tue CuHristiAN ApproacH TO ISLAM. 
By James L. Barton. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $2. 


All friends of the subject races of the 
Turkish Empire and all friends of re- 
form in Turkey will hail with joy the 
appearance of the series of reports put 
into one volume and entitled Reconstruc- 
tion in Turkey. These reports were made 
at the invitation of the American Com- 
mittee of Armenian and Syrian Relief. 

For the first time we have a book that 
comes down from broad generalities to 
concrete facts. Literature on Turkey and 
Turks and Turkish subjects has always 
been distinguished for quantity if noth- 
ing more. It has also been sentimental 
and harrowing. It never, to my knowl- 
edge, drew up a programme for institut- 
ing reform. All it did was to expose 
abuses and wail over them. 

But in the volume before us we have 
something unlike what we have had; a 
departure is made from the classicism of 
literature on Turkey. What we have is 
a scientific description of things in their 
present status and practical suggestions 
for reform and development. ‘The editor, 
Prof. W. H. Hall, principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, Beirut, Syria, and whose 
pupil it was my good fortune to be for 
three years, was wise in his choice of con- 
tributors to the report. His long ex- 
perience with men and things in Turkey 
enabled him to select this group of edu- 
cators and scholars who know ‘Turkey 
as few others do. 

Dr. Harvey Porter, Professor Emeritus 
of History, the Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirut, Syria, also one of my revered 
professors in that seat of learning on the 
Mediterranean, contributed the first two 
articles—the one on History and Eth- 
nology, and the other on Religious Condi- 
tions. No man is better qualified to speak 
on these topics than Prof. Porter. He 
has been called the best historian of Syria. 
All students of numismatics and especially 
of the Greek wing of Syria know of Dr. 
Porter’s work in that field. Dr. Porter 
has also done work in North Semitic Epi- 
graphy and has published North Semitic 
Inscriptions from Palmyra. As a _ stu- 
dent of the history of the Caliphate, 
whether Arab or Turkish, he has no su- 
perior. We therefore welcome what he 
says. His tribute to the intellectual and 
progressive qualities of the Armenians 
and Syrians, in whose behalf this work 
was compiled, corroborates the words of 
the Earl of Cromer, who in his book 
entitled Modern Egypt said that these two 
people were the “intellectual cream of the 
Near East.” 

The other contributors are professors in 
leading institutions of learning in this 
country and Turkey. Under the subject 
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of Education, Prof. S. T. Dutton em- 
phasizes the need for practical education, a 
thing sorely needed. The lack of practical 
education has done as much as the Turks 
to destroy the Armenians and Syrians. 
Prof. Dutton mentions the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, Beirut, and Robert College, 
Constantinople, as “embodying the very 
best. that America has to offer to the 
youths of Turkey.” He also says that the 
former institution is a university, and 
mentions its departments. But he omits 
the schools of Biblical Philology and 
Archeology, of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, which are in their incipiency, but nev- 
ertheless on the way, also the Nurses’ 
Training School. 

The need for more adequate sanitary 
conditions and for individual farms is 
also recognized. 

The reviewer has, however, missed 
one thing that these papers do not touch, 
namely, reform in postal and telegraph 
service. It is not the inefficiency of the 
service nor the delay in receiving the mail, 
that has been the cause of grievance, but 
the fact that Turkish posts have been 
corporations of thieves. It was very un- 
safe to send money-orders or checks or 
anything of value through them. They 
would often refuse to deliver things or 
tell you that the thing you wanted was 
not there, when they knew very well it 
was. A good postal and telegraph service 
is the basis of commercial prosperity, just 
as transportation is the basis for agri- 
cultural prosperity. Otherwise this work 
is excellent, and will be a guide to those 
that will decide the future of the Turkish 
Empire. 

Dr. Barton’s volume on The Christian 
Approach to Islam may be reviewed from 
two points of view,—that of the Christian 
apologist and that of the historian of re- 
ligion. From the view of the former the 
book has much to recommend it. Dr. 
Barton acknowledges that there are vital 
forces in Islam—belief in one God, in 
prophecy, in immortality, in prayer, and in 
other essentials of religion. Dr. Barton 
also advocates the pedagogical method in 
Christian approach to Islam, and says in 
so many words that a Christian should 
not come to Moslems with his doctrine of 
the Trinity at their first meeting, but 
should go at his work, with the spirit of 
the teacher. In chapter nineteen Dr. Bar- 
ton shows the unwisdom of preaching the 
doctrine that redemption comes only 
through Jesus, or that Mohammed was an 
impostor, or that Christianity is the only 
true religion, and the other things that 
offend Moslems. Dr. Barton goes as far 
as making concessions to Moslems in chap- 
ter eighteen. He says that to be Christian 
a place of worship need not be Gothic 
any more than Saracenic; that the calling 
of worshippers by ringing bells is no more 
Christian than calling them by the voice 
of the “muezzin.” Such recognition of 
the good in another religion and the will- 
ingness to leave it to enjoy some of its 
symbolism and the spirit of tolerance that 
characterizes the book, are points worthy 
of admiration. No less to be respected 
is the zeal to share with- others what one 
is convinced to be the truth. 

From the point of view of the his- 
torian of religion the book has many de- 
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fects. In chapter ten Dr. Barton says, 
“Much in Islam that gives it a mighty 
hold upon its followers was éither bor- 
rowed from Christianity or has many 
things in common with Christianity.” True 
it has many things in common with Chris- 
tianity because both are variation relig- 
ions and are daughters of Judaism. But 
to say thatlslam borrowed anything from 
Christianity is to commit a gross error. 
The untruth of this statement has been 
proved by scholars. Islam is a protest 
against the cardinal Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity, or—as Mohammed knew it— 
tritheism. ‘The Christianity that Moham- 
med knew was as bad as paganism and 
nothing good could be derived from it. 

Dr. Barton also hopes, against principles 
of psychology and nationalism, that the 
Moslems would transfer their allegiance 
from Mohammed to Jesus. How can the 
Moslem do that when he knows that it was 
Mohammed, not Jesus, that showed him the 
way of salvation by giving him a religion 
that teaches belief in one God, in prophecy, 
in immortality, in the good life? What- 
ever Jesus may do he cannot do more than 
modify and enrich these pillars of religion. 
Can the Moslem, then, repudiate Moham- 
med, who gave him his religion, who gave 
us Arabs, whether we be his followers 
or the followers of the Nazarene, our 
historical prominence? Assuredly not. 
But that his teachings need to be supple- 
mented and modified by Christian teach- 
ing cannot be denied. 

One more point. In his chapter on 
“Moslem Dissatisfaction,’ the author 
would have us believe that, to quote his 
own words, there is “a widespread dis- 
satisfaction within Islam itself and a rec- 
ognition of its inherent weakness as a 
world power and as a living faith.” To 
prove this he brings a galaxy of quota- 
tions nearly all from Moslem writers. On 
reading the quotations carefully one sees 
no sign of dissatisfaction with the religion 
itself, but with the way the religion is 
practised. To these writers whom he 
quotes, Islam is perfect, but its adherents 
are corrupt. Let everybody examine these 
quotations for himself and see if they 
warrant such a statement as that of -Dr. 
Barton. As to the puerilities in the Koran 
that shock Moslems, they do not shock 
Moslems half so much as the puerilities 
and legends and fairy-tales in the Bible. 
When the Bible is substituted for the 
Koran, the Moslems will fare worse than 
they ever did. Instead of a pure and au- 
thentic and unified text, they will have a 
text that needs criticism low and _ high, 
and the fight over which divides Christen- 
dom into many camps. 

The whole work is vitiated by the clos- 
ing sentence, which is very aggressive and 
smacks of Germanism. Military words are 
also unnecessary especially when nations 
are trying to unlearn them. The writer 
calls for a “strategy that will break down 
opposition.” What opposition when the 
Christians go to fight Moslems on their 
own soil? And what opposition when the 
Teutonized missionaries want to “compel 
Moslems to recognize and confess Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father”? The Kaiser did nothing more. 
He tried to compel nations to adopt his 
“Kultur.” The common sense of the Mos- 
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lems will not allow them to be compelled 
to confess a dogma that Christians are 
abandoning—and Christians of the same 
household of faith as Dr. Barton. The 
Moslems, the bitterest enemies of this 
doctrine, and who for thirteen centuries 
have taught that it is one of the aberra- 
tions of the human mind, will never em- 
brace it. 


These are for Younger Readers 


Tur Tram, Boox. By Mary Austin. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2—An 
unusual story, well written, which will de- 
light children of both “make-believe” and 
mature age. Oliver and Dorcas Jane, chil- 
dren whose father is night engineer of a 
natural history museum, discover that the 
stuffed animals, the mastodon, buffalo, 
puma, and others, come to life while the 
watchman is in another part of the build- 
ing. The children listen to the wonderful 
tales of the trails of long ago, for, as 
the buffalo chief told them on that first 
memorable evening, “there is a_ story 
about everything.” ‘Their questions draw 
out vivid word-pictures of prehistoric 
America and they learn much concerning 
the mound-builders and cliff-dwellers. In 
the appendix are the necessary explana- 
tions of words, phrases, and customs which 
give a clearer understanding of the book. 
The colored plates by Milo Winter are 
choice. 


Wuat-Haprenrp-THEN StortEs. By Ruth 
O. Dyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.25 net—To the children who 
question the endings of the old nursery 
and fairy tales this book will fill a need 
and probably give satisfaction. The stories 
of Little Red Riding-Hood, The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, Jack and the Beanstalk, and 
others are all told in the usual form, and 
at the end of each story is an additional 
chapter which gives the title to the book. 
There are fifteen beautiful page illustra- 
tions by Florence Liley Young. 


Home Lire arounp THE Wort. By 
George A. Mirick. Pictures by Burton 
Holmes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—Boys and girls can spend 
their time profitably by travelling in less- 
known parts of the world through the 
pages of this well-prepared book. Not 
only the home life of such places as Lap- 
land, the Desert of Sahara, and the trop- 
ical regions of Ceylon is portrayed, but 
here and there are stories of reindeer, of 
palm-trees, of the making of rubber, of 
the wonders of the Amazon jungle, which 
are full of interest because they are true. 
While geographical pictures naturally add 
to a book of this nature, these photographs 
by Burton Holmes are exceptionally worth 
while. 


Tue Frencn Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—One of the best books 
upon the recent world war for younger 
readers. Unlike the Belgian Twins, this 
story does not bring the quiver to the 
lip nor the suppressed sob, to the keenly 
sympathetic child. It centres around 
Pierre and Pierrette and their good Mother 


_ Meraut, who is a woman of character, 
é always optimistic and with a striking sense 
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of humor. The shelling of Rheims Cathe- 
dral with its subsequent days of peril, the 
home life fraught with continuous danger, 
the farewell to Rheims, and the new life 
in the once thriving town of Fontanelle, 
the meeting of American soldiers and also 
American women who were engaged in re- 
construction work, and the saving of the 
French Legion through the quick wit of 
the Twins, are parts of an absorbing story, 
sad but true. This is a book which “takes 
hold” of boys and girls. They read it 
again and again. It lives! 


Tur SanpMAN: His Bunny SYforiks. 
By Harry W. Frees. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.50 net—Bright little stories, 
and well written—all about Mother Cotton- 
tail and her lively little Cottontails. Each 
chapter is a story in itself, and all are 
equally interesting. The fact that each 
of the twenty-three chapters begins with 
the same wording adds a charming touch 
that younger children will like. The photo- 
graphs of bunnies dressed up in comical 
style are very attractive. This is a de- 
lightful bedtime story-book. 


TureE Boys in THE INDIAN Hus. By 
W. S. Phillips (El Comancho). Boston: 
The Page Company. $1.50 net—A story 
of good clean out-of-door life among the 
Indians of the Northern Plains during the 
early ’40s and ’7os. Indian life is graphic- 
ally depicted by the author, who knows 
intimately the beliefs, rites, and customs 
of his race. Boys will get their fill of 
excitement as they follow the characters 
through the heart of the old Northern 
buffalo range where thousands of those 
huge creatures pastured. Nor does the 
interest lessen when accidents occur high 
up on the mountain-side, even beyond ani- 
mal trails and timber lines. The ways of 
the wild are learned through many wild 
experiences, wolves, mountain-lions, grizzly 
bears, moose, and elk being familiar sights. 
This is a splendid story of its kind, and 
will make a good Christmas gift-book to 
boys who are fond of reading. 


Toccies. By Frederick F. Hall. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25 net.— 
A story of a wide-awake boy of seven 
years who spends the summer on his grand- 
father’s farm, making acquaintance with 
the birds, bees, and butterflies, and learning 
valuable life-lessons from them. The 
grandfather is unusually wise in his meth- 
ods of explaining the different experiences 
that come to Toggles, and parents who 
read the book with their children will find 
between the lines suggestions which may 
help in their own home problems. There 
is a general information on nature in this 
book that keen boys and girls will thor- 
oughly enjoy. 


Tur Docs of Boytown. By Walter A. 
Dyer. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $1.50 net—As the title indicates, this 
book for boys is as much about dogs as 
about the fellows who owned them, and it 
is not merely a story, but a book of prac- 
tical discussion and information about dif- 
ferent breeds, ailments, training, judging 
show dogs, etc., skilfully woven into the 
narrative. The book is not without its 
stirring incidents, and the boy lover of dogs 
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will find much here to interest and instruct 
him. The book is illustrated by drawings 
of the different breeds. 


Otp Crow AND HIS FRIENDS. By Katha- 
rine B. Judson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.35 net—A delightful collection of 
stories about animals drawn from myths 
long current among the American Indians. 
It is written for children between the ages 
of six and twelve, and admirably adapted 
for use as a birthday or Christmas present 
or as an addition to the Sunday-school 
library. Children are sure to love it. 


Scout Drake IN War Time. By Isabel 
Hornibrook. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35 net—Boys from twelve to sixteen 
years will enjoy this story of Boy Scouts 
who proved the value of organized boy- 
hood in the past war crisis. Running 
through the story is a nineteen-year-old 
mystery, which the Scouts unravel and 
which gives added zest to the many thrill- 
ing adventures. The love for the moun- 
tains is strongly felt, and the delight in the 
“impossible happenings” in the woods,— 
“that’s the real lure of the woods; always 
something you don’t quite understand, al- 
ways the something beyond beckoning ye— 
to follow on and find out more.” 


Laps WHO DarEp. By Raymond Comstock. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25——Readers of 
Mr. Comstock’s stirring stories in the 
Beacon, the American Boy, and other 
magazines will rejoice to see this collec- 
tion of them in book form. There is in 
them just the right quality of heroism, 
that which meets emergencies with skill 
and endurance. The scenes of the eighteen 
stories here collected are various. One 
is set in the jungles of Africa, another 
in the mountains of Mexico—in coal mines 
and among the gold pockets of the Rockies. 
But the author assures his readers that 
one need not go far afield for heroism. 
The opportunities of life anywhere may 
bring the chance for exceptional courage. 
The way one meets the test depends on 
the brave, clean life and right thoughts 
of every day. Stories like these rouse right 
ambitions and make for sturdy manhood. 
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Regret 


GRACE LAWRENCE 


If I could live again 

That little, little day! 
How could I know 
That speaking so 

Would blast our “after way? 


If I could meet again 
That calm belovéd gaze! 
How could I know 
That speaking so 
Would end those dear, dear days? 


If life’s unchanging laws 
Not one chance word can miss, 
Grant us to know 
Ere words breathed low 
Shall end all hope of bliss! 


Children’s Day at our National Zoo 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Easter Monday has been children’s day in 
the city of Washington from the beginning. 
In the long-ago the little folks were allowed to 
have Easter picnics on the Capitol grounds, 
and at one of these picnics the youngsters 
discovered that it was fun to watch their 
colored eggs go rolling down the green slopes, 
and thus originated the custom of the Easter 
egg-rolling. 

The time came when thousands of children 
attended the Easter picnics and played all 
day on the green terraces of the Capitol Park, 
until, in 1878, the police in charge of the 
grounds put a stop to the picnics. They did 
this to save the lawns and shrubs from de- 
struction. Straight to the White House went 
the children on that 22d of April, 1878, and 
there, on the terraces back of the mansion, 
they rolled Easter eggs and played until 
sunset. 

From that day to this, as all the world 
doth know, the children have rolled colored 
eggs at the White House on Easter Monday. 
They were not admitted to the grounds unless 
accompanied by a grown person, however; 
but neither was a grown person allowed to 
pass the gates unless accompanied by a child, 
so every one was satisfied. 

Then came the year 1917, when no one 
was allowed to enter the White House grounds 
except the President of the United States, 
his family, and those whose business is the 
Nation’s business. Nevertheless, President 
Wilson had hoped against hope that the little 
ones might be admitted to the White House 
grounds on Easter Monday of 1917, as in 
happer days. He must therefore have been 
pleased if he read an invitation to the children 
requesting their presence at the Zoo for the 
Easter picnic. For a number of years the 
children had gone to the Zoo to roll eggs 
down the steep green hills of the Zodlogical 
Park, but in 1917 they were given a special 
invitation through the newspapers to come 
and make merry, and were assured that the 
animals would be ‘“‘At home” and would 
entertain. 

The Zodlogical Park in Washington is a 
wonderful place, all hills and dales, with tall 
trees and blossoming shrubs, where birds and 
ducks and eagles in huge flying-pens, and 
animals from all over the world, live happily 
and like the ‘climate. 
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Children accepted the invitation and ar- 
rived at the Park in joyful groups, carrying 
bright baskets filled with lunches, Easter 
candies, cottony rabbits, and colored eggs, 
until there were thousands of little ones 
present. I know, because I was there myself. 
The weather was cold and the wind blew 
hard, but the children rejoiced that the sun 
shone. 

It is fun to see bright eggs go rolling down 
a green hill, rose and blue, yellow and purple, 
over and over, to the bottom. The children 
shouted gleefully as they ran after the eggs, 
and then ate the ones with broken shells. 
Washington is not the only city in the coun- 
try where children have colored Easter eggs 
to carry in pretty baskets; neither is it the 
only city with green hills and slopes and ter- 
races where there might be egg-rollings on 
Easter Monday, and more fun. Call the 
children and let them roll one pink egg down 
a green hill; you will see a pretty sight, 
because the egg will surely roll and just as 
surely the children will clap their hands and 
dance for joy. ‘Try it. 

That day at the Zoo, there were children 
everywhere at the same time,—on the hills 
rolling eggs, in front of every animal cage, in 
the big bird-house, by the flying-pens, and 
beside the different pools where beaver and 
otter and ducks and swans welcomed com- 
pany. 

Three little girls took me by the hand and 
led me to the house where “Dunk” used to 
live. ‘‘Dunk’’ was the big elephant who 
died the winter before, at the age of fifty-five. 
The children had known him all their lives, 
and loved him. They pressed their faces 
against the window while telling me where 
he used to stand, but they would not go in; 
they said it was too sad. 

The bears that day, cages and cages and 
cages of bears, were glad to see the children; 
otherwise they would have stayed in their 
rocky caves out of sight. One black bear 
danced for the children. A pair of grizzlies 
pretended to have a fight, and then looked 
cross as any one would expect grizzlies to 
look. A big brown bear gave a swimming 
lesson. In the pool he would go, front feet 
first, to swim around awhile and then climb 
out and shake himself like a big dog. Some- 
times in the water he made a great splashing, 
and the children laughed. Other times after 
coming out of the pool he would stand on 
his hind feet and rub his back against the tall 
iron fence to squeeze the water from his fur. 

It was great fun to watch the bald eagles 
and vultures in their immense flying-pen. 
They were not the least bit polite at dinner- 
time, and snatched at bits of meat as if they 
never expected to eat again. The way the 
eagles and vultures walked, though, was what 
caused much merriment. They all wore 
feathers almost to their toes, which gave 
them the appearance of wearing trousers. 
They walked heavily and clumsily, with feet 
spread far apart. Once in a while they gave 
little springing steps that made them look 
funnier than ever, as if they were performing 
purposely to amuse the children. . 

In the bird-house, parrots and children 
together made so much noise they certainly 
disturbed the Australian crow. He kept 
poking his head through the wires of his cage 
to ask crow-fashion about the cause of so 
much commotion. He was black as black 
could be, and looked lonely. 

The secretary-bird was there too, tall, long- 
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legged, and important. | He walked up and 


down, up and down, and looked exactly like. 


his pictures in the natural history. 

The big queer-looking hornbill jumped 
along his perch from side to side until the 
children would leave the parrots to watch 
him. Then open would go his powerful bill, 
and he would make a noise so horrible, the 
little children in alarm would fly back to the 
friendly, chattering parrots. 

There is a harpy eagle in the bird-house 
who has lived over fifteen years in captivity; 
no other harpy eagle in the world has ever 
equalled his record. They usually die after 
a few years of life in a cage. 

Another interesting individual in the bird- 
house is the whooping-crane; he is a big 
beautiful pure-white bird, the last of his 
family. There were once multitudes of 
whooping-cranes in our country, but they are 
all gone now, because Indians used to shoot 
them for their feathers in the long ago. 

At quarter of five in the afternoon all the 
children, who had been told that that was 
the hour when the chimpanzee was fed, 
crowded into the house where he lives, to 
stand outside his cage and see him eat his 
supper. ‘Soko” is the name of Uncle Sam’s 
chimpanzee. 

When the children came in such unusual 
numbers, he stood upon his head on top of 
his table, to greet them; then he turned a 
somersault; next he sat down, folded his 
arms, and looked the crowd over as if seeking 
a particular friend. Soko must have been 
hungry, but instead of calling for his supper 
he did one funny thing after another to make 
the children laugh, until finally two guards 
appeared with his food. Straightway Soko 
stopped performing and sat in his high-chair 
beside the table and waited. One of the 
guards went in, spread a cloth over the table, 
put a towel around the chimpanzee’s neck 
and gave him a bill of fare and a pencil. 
Soko took the pencil, scribbled something on 
the bill of fare and passed it back to his 
waiter. The waiter pretended to read what 
the chimpanzee had written, which delighted 
the children. Then he served Soko with a 
big tin cup full of rice, and a spoon, and 
placed a bell on the table. 

The children had a gay time when Soko 
began to eat the rice. He used the spoon to 
be sure, but he used it as if it were a shovel. 
He ate fast, like this: spoonful-spoonful- 
spoonful—fast as he could lift the spoon 
from the cup to his mouth. Finally he lifted 
the cup and scraped every grain of rice from 
it. That done, he rang the bell. The guard 
said something to Soko, and Soko looked 
tired and said something to the guard. 

Soko was then given a bottle of milk and a 
glass. He poured out a glassful of milk, 
drank it, poured out another glassful, drank 
it and put down his glass. The guard re- 
moved the glass and was about to take the 
bottle when Soko discovered that there was 
milk left in it. Solemnly he looked into the 
bottle, lifted it, and drank the milk, while 
the children laughed and shouted. 

After that Soko was given a brush, and 
when he had brushed his hair, the guard 
offered him a key. Soko took the key, un- 
locked the padlock of his cage and gave the 
key to the guard. The guard waited until 
Soko seated himself in his chair, then walked 
out of the cage, locked it, and the happy 
children straightway scattered. 

There were two families at the Z00 anh 
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“Faster Sica: ae were not at home to 
P callers. 
— full of owls. 


One family was a huge flying-pen 
They sat upon high perches 
under shelter and slept all day; I saw them 
myself. The other family was a mother 
bear and her three little cubs. The head 


keeper at the Zoo told me about her and 


asked me to be sure and tell the children that 
some day when the little ones are older the 
mother bear will allow them to see her babies. 
They were born the thirteenth day of Jan- 
uary, and were so tiny then, they each 
weighed only about ten ounces. They were 
forty days old before they opened their eyes, 
and the mother bear didn’t let the head 
keeper see them until a few days ago because 
she didn’t know what might happen. He 
says he wishes the children to know that 
mother bear’s babies are cunning little things, 
not much bigger than big kittens even now, 


and that each little cub has a white fur collar 


around its neck. 

The gates of our National Zoo close at 
dark, and that is why, when Uncle Sam’s 
owls awoke and looked for the children, there 
was not a child to be seen; the children were 
all at home, telling wonderful tales of a 
perfect day. 


Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The Right to Choose 


It is not true that love makes all things 
easy; it makes us choose what is difficult— 
George Eliot. 


(A mother’s saying to her children.) I 
know you can do what you choose to do, 
and I believe you will choose the good.— 
Helen Van Anderson. 


Sunday 


Commune with your own heart.—Ps. 
iv. 4. 
Man’s MEASURE 


Who little is doth little seek, 
Him trifles satisfy; 

The brave ascend the mountain-peak, 
The highest need the high. 


Who little seeks doth little gain, 
Nor climbs above the clod; 
_ The earthly on the earth remains; 
The nobler soul seeks God. 


—Emily Tolman. 


Monday 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 


Tosh. . xx. 15. 


sEiese to every man and nation comes the 
; noment to decide, 

ae of Truth with Falsehood, for 
2 the good or evil side; 

eat cause, God’s new Messiah, 
g each the bloom or blight, 
‘oats upon the left hand, and the 
upon the right, 

“ "choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
s and that igh te 
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THE Ways 


To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 


—John Oxenham. 


Wednesday 


Follow righteousness, faith, charity, 
peace, with them that call on the Lord out 
of a pure heart—2 Tim. ii. 22. 


One ship sails east 

And another west, 

With the selfsame winds that blow; 
”Tis.the set of the sails, 

And not the gales, 

Which decides the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea 

Are the ways of fate, 

As we voyage along through life; 
’Tis the will of the soul 

That decides the goal, 

And not the calm of the strife. 


—Selected. 
Thursday 


My son, forget not my law; but let 
thine heart keep my commandments: for 
length of days, and long life, and peace, 
shall they add to thee. Let not mercy and 
truth forsake thee: bind them about thy 
neck; write them upon the table of thine 
heart: so shalt thou find favor and good 
understanding in the sight of God and man. 
—Prov. iti. I-4. 

God asks no man whether he will accept 
life. That is not the choice. You must 
take it. The only choice is, How—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Friday 


For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being.—Acts xvi. 28. 


HEROISM 


Whether we climb, whether we plod, 
Space for one task the scant years lend— 
To choose some path that leads to God, 
And keep it to the end. 


—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


WAYFARING 


I see my path. 

It leads me on the journey of to-day; 

Nor need I care what scenes to-morrow 

brings, 

For ’tis enough that I have found my way. 

I may not know if near or far the goal, 

But this I know: if I but keep the way 

All will be well with me and with my soul. 
I see my path, 


—Esther Trowbridge Catlin. 
Saturday 


I thought on my ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies. The earth, O 
Lord, is full of thy mercy: teach me thy 
statutes—Ps. crix. 59, 64. 


Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar,— 

The will to win it makes us free. 


—William De Witt Hyde. 
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Issued to Tue Recister by the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D.C., and the National 
Kindergarten Association, New York. 


CLARA FH. BURROUGHS 


What a large part music has and should 
have in the lives of all children! How 
quickly they respond to a musical idea, 
whether of marching or dancing or a funny 
song. All children should be encouraged to 
sing, for the voice is God-given, a priceless 
instrument that needs no trick for its use. 
And it is beautiful in childhood, before 
wrong and careless speaking and singing 
have made their inroads of injury. 

We should do all in our power to en- 
courage this sweetness of voice: by suggest- 
ing a moderate degree of tone in speaking 
and singing, by example more than precept. 
Children imitate so quickly. Mother’s quiet 
voice or teacher’s well-modulated one is 
sure to have effect. 

Helpful tone exercises may be given to 
the children to keep this beauty of voice, if 
given wholly in the spirit of play. Miss 
Alys E. Bentley has devised some interest- 
ing “tone plays.” One of the best is the 
ring of a bell. 

“Ring.” Roll the r, then sing the whole 
word immediately, continuing the tone for 
a short while, using a moderately high 
pitch, c, d, ore. Use also “sing” and “ding” 
in the same way. Pretend the bell is in the 
hand and hold to the ear as if listening. 
This listening to his own voice on the part 
of the child tends to clarify and sweeten 
the tone. It is amazing how quickly chil- 
dren change from a bad or mediocre tone 
to a beautiful one when they have really 
heard their own voices. - 

The violin tone is a good one, “km,” used 
in almost the same way as the bell, drawing 
an imaginary bow across the strings. 

Spin an imaginary top, using “spin,” 
“hum,” “sing,” to the same pitches, c, d, e. 
Always sing the word immediately, continu- 
ing the tone with the last letter. 

For continuity of breath the steam-engine 
is very good: “puff,” as if letting off steam, 
holding the f; and “tchuff,” the engine start- 
ing off. The bass drum, “boom boom,” is 
excellent, with distended cheeks, and the 
snare-drum, “trum, trum, tr-r-r-r-um.” Of 
course, pretend to beat the drum. 

Sounds of birds and beasts are sometimes 
good, as the “moo-o-o-o” of the cow, “cock- 
a-doodle-doo-o-0-0” of the rooster, “gobble, 
gobble” of the turkey, “zz-z-z-z” of the bee, 
and the same sound, pitched much higher, 
of the mosquito. 

Encourage the child to hear tones in all 
life and imitate them. 

These tone plays have been admirably 
used in interesting little songs which are 
exceedingly attractive to children, chiefly, I 
believe, because the subjects are taken from 
the child’s own experience in life. One of 
the most charming follows (key of D, 2-4 
time) :— 

“Draw the bow across the strings, ‘Hm-m-m-m.’ 

Bouse Sa ok 4 3) A 2 Mes Dif Soe 
Listen as my fiddle sings, ‘Hm-m.’ 
SUS SG a 3-882 1/8.” 

This song and many other quite as de- 
lightful may be found in the “Song Series,” 
three books made by Miss Bentley for the 
children, and published quite inexpensively 
by the A. S. Barnes Company of New York, 
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Church News from New York 


Mr. Wright will remain with his parish, 
taking a needed rest 


Democracy in religion seems to be the 
topic of the hour in many denominations. 
Rey. Dr. William T. Manning, rector of 
Old Trinity, where pews have been rented 
for two hundred and twenty-one years, in 
a notable sermon December 20 urged the 
abolishment of rented pews, and argued 
that the Church, meaning the Church as a 
whole, should act on the lessons of democ- 
racy taught by the war, to abolish discrimi- 
nation in favor of members of the congre- 
gation from whom the church received 
money in pew rentals. 

This sermon of Dr. Manning was re- 
ceived with much favor by the vestry, and 
they acted at once, and this is part of the 
resolution they presented: ““That the seats 
in Trinity and its chapels be made free, 
as an evidence of our desire to do all that 
we can at this great moment in the world’s 
history to make the church the central 
place of human fellowship which it should 
be.” Dr. Manning has received many let- 
ters from people outside the Episcopal 
Church, all expressing the idea that the 
abolishment of rented pews will help to 
bring the Church nearer to the life of the 
people. 

The minister of one of .our Brooklyn 
churches where the free-pew system has 
been tried successfully for many years an- 
swered an objector, when the plan came 
up for discussion, in this way: “When a 
person comes to a church with rented 
pews he is the guest of the person paying 
for it; in a free church he is the guest of 
the church. 

At the Church of the Messiah, Manhat- 
tan, at the annual meeting, January 13, in 
consideration of Mr. Holmes’s request that 
the pews of that church be made free, the 
policy was adopted and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry out the change. A com- 
mittee was also authorized to take up the 
matter of changing the name of the 
church and to suggest new names for the 
consideration of the people. The problem 
of open membership was referred to the 
advisory board for study and _ report. 
There is little chance of the church with- 
drawing from the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at present or in the near future. 

It seems a little strange in a church 
where the minister has just withdrawn from 
existing Unitarian organizations to have a 
meeting to gather the young people into 
the Young People’s Religious Union, which 
is supposedly the organization for the young 
people of the Unitarian church, though 
in looking at its platform in the Year 
Book I find in no place the word “Uni- 
tarian” used. The secretary of this organ- 
ization, Miss Minnie Packard, has been 
spending a few weeks in New York, and 
I am quite sure if we could have her here 
often it would be of great benefit to our 
church, This gathering of the young peo- 
ple last Sunday was interesting as to num- 
bers, and they were not all from New York. 
Miss Mary Lawrance, the parish assistant 
at Montclair, N.J., brought a group of her 
young folks, eight or ten, while there were 
people from Brooklyn, Yonkers, and even 
Schenectady. The Sunday before, the 
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Brooklyn young people met at the Flat- 
bush church and had a good “get together” 
time. ‘There is a fair prospect for organ- 
ization. 

The social service work at the Church 
of the Messiah is most interesting. An 
apartment has been rented at 325 East 30th 
Street, and clubs and classes are held each 
day. During Christmas week five parties 
were held—a tree, presents, music, games 
made it a very festive time. The Forum 
meetings on Sunday evening are attract- 
ing attention. At those where the Russian 
situation was considered they were at- 
tended by from ten to fifteen hundred peo- 
ple, while many others were turned away 
for lack of room. The Mid-week Leéture 
Conferences commenced January 16. The 
first series has the general topic, “The 
Community Council in New York.” Speak- 
ers: John Collier, Everett Martin, and 
John W. Slaughter. 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright sent his 
resignation as minister of the church he 
has served so faithfully for thirty-one 
years early in January, but when re- 
quested to reconsider he agreed to remain. 
Leave of absence with full salary is to be 
granted, and an assistant engaged. Mr. 
Wright is the only minister the society has 
had since occupying the church building at 
Lenox Avenue and tI2ist Street.* Mr. 
Wright’s sermon topics for January have 
been: “The Parliament of Man,” “Man as 
Mechanism,” “The Way of Life—in Biol- 
ogy,” and “The Personal Religion of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” 

At the Sunday evening Public Forum 
the following speakers made addresses: 
William E. Walling, author and publicist, 
on “Democracy versus Soviets”; George E. 
Vincent, president Rockefeller Foundation, 
on “Internationalism and Public Health”; 
Frances Hackett, author, editor, “Ireland” ; 
Ordway Tead, Bureau Industrial Research, 
Washington, “The People’s Part in Peace.” 
These evening meetings are well attended 
and the questions and discussion interest- 
ing. 

The annual meeting was preceded by a 
dinner. 

At All Souls, fifty-three members of the 
congregation sat down to dinner on Jan- 
uary 14, the night of the annual meeting. 
The number would have been larger, but 
illness and the inclement weather kept 
many away. Great interest was felt in the 
address of the minister, and the reports of 
the committees were shown, new features 
were introduced, changes being made in 
the board of trustees and committees. 

The Soldiers and Sailors’ Hour, which 
followed the New Year’s dinner given here 
when sixty-nine “boys” sat down to a din- 
ner “just like home,” as one boy said, is 
proving a great success. Members of the 
church, both men and women, drop in to 
chat with and help entertain these home- 
sick fellows, and it is fine to see what use 
is being made of this old home of Dr. Bel- 
lows, which for many years was of little 
use. The wife of the minister with her 
good judgment and energy has made this 
possible. A finely appointed kitchen, so 
necessary to make church hospitality suc- 
cessful, has been completed; and last 


year’s painting and renovation has made 


the whole house a pleasant place. 
The women here do such good Red Cross 
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work that this auxiliary was placed on the 
honor roll after the first inspection. 

Crossing the river to the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough we find the First Church very happy 
over the return from France of its assist- 
allt minister, Rev. Walter Main Howlett. 
He was welcomed most heartily by a large 
congregation on January 12, when he told 
about. his experiences in France; and in 
the evening, at Willow Place Chapel, his 
people, who have missed very much his 
kindly interest, gathered about him in large 
numbers. 

On January 10 the Samaritan Alliance 
welcomed the Alliance for its “out-of-Bos- 
ton meeting.” ‘The president, Miss Lucy 
Lowell, had extended the privilege of this 
meeting to the presidents of the Metro- 
politan District, and several of the old Al- 
liance workers in this section. Your corre- 
spondent was happy to be included in the 
number. Luncheon was served at one 
o'clock, and this gave a little time for so- 
ciability, and an opportunity for the Boston 
women to meet the New York women, as 
in seating the guests they were divided up 
as much as possible. 

For the afternoon conference all Al- 
liance women in the neighborhood were in- 
vited and the church was very well filled. 
Rev. Maxwell Savage spoke on “Recruit- 
ing the Ministry,” the great need for bring- 
ing this profession to the attention of our 
young men. He said that at present there 
were one hundred Unitarian . churches 
without ministers. 

Our missionary work in the South was 
reported by Mrs. Emile Glogau, president 
of the New York League. Mrs. Glogau 
had been sent by the League to visit the 
schools, that she might inform its members 
as to the wisdom of the League taking up 
this work. Much discussion was aroused 
by her report. 

The feature of the afternoon was the 
young woman of whom I have spoken be- 
fore in this letter, Miss Minnie Packard. 
A clear voice and pleasing personality 
make it possible to present in a most force- 
ful manner the thing in which you are in- 
terested, and the women present deter- 
mined to urge the formation of their young 
people into an organization, when told-of 
what had been accomplished in other 
churches, by making the young people real- 
ize their responsibility toward the church, 
and banding them together. 

Rev. Mr. Lathrop has announced his ap- 
pointment by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. as Billings Lecturer, his section 
being the Pacific Coast. His old friends 
in that part of the country will be glad to 
greet him, and it is quite sure that the Uni- 
tarian cause will be strengthened by the 
sermon Mr. Lathrop will preach. His own 
parish have been most appreciative of the 
fine work he has done. Some of his topics 
in January have been: “The World Need 
of the Liberal”; “The Value of the De- 
nomination” ; “The Ideal, the Organization, 
and the Job.” 

A visit to Unitarian Headquarters, 104 
East 20th Street, Manhattan, found the 
secretary, Rey. Frank Gilmore, optimistic 
as usual. The church at Newburgh had 
called a young man, recently, who joined 
us from the Dutch Reformed Church, Rev. 
F. Lefevre, and the ‘prospects were good 
for renewed activity in this church.: 
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John E. Williams 


(Born near Merthyr Tydvil, Wales, 1853; died at 
Streator, Ill., January 2, 1919.) 


Remarkable career of a Unitarian and 
a pioneer in mediating industrial 
democracy 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


At the time of his death Mr. Williams 
was president of the Illinois Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches. 
In that capacity he exerted a striking in- 
fluence upon the ministers and laymen of 
our fellowship. In the shaping of confer- 
ence programmes and in his addresses he 
brought us insistently back to the ulti- 
mate questions of life and expressed a faith 
as dynamic as it was free and untraditional. 
Modest almost to a fault, he yet led most 
of the meetings he attended by the inci- 
siveness of his thought, the lucidity of his 
speech, and the greatness of his spirit. 

In his time he played many parts. Com- 
ing to this country as a boy of eleven, 
he spent about ten years in the mining of 
coal, beginning at the very bottom of the 
ladder and having no time for the ordi- 
nary schooling. He was a student from 
the beginning. For a short time he was a 
reporter for a newspaper; later he was 
leader of an orchestra; for many years he 
was manager of the local opera house; he 
was head of a successful insurance firm. 
But in, through, and above all these occu- 
pations he was increasingly the mediator, 
becoming a creative pioneer in the field of 
industrial democracy. He first mediated 
a strike of coal miners in his home town, 
then was official mediator for a larger dis- 
trict. At the time of his death he was the 
judicial arbitrator of the trade agreement 
between the firm of Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx and its ten thousand employees. 
When stricken with his last illness he was 
Federal Fuel Administrator for the State 
of Illinois. His varied experiences gave 
him sympathetic insight into the point of 
view of those who receive and those who 


pay wages; his freedom from _ the 
thraldom of things gave him _  inde- 
pendence of judgment; his faith in 


the rationality of a growing universe 
made him feel that a way might be found 
of solving every problem; and his stead- 
fast good-will gave him a patience that 
could not be shaken. So he was able to 
help solve some of the weighty problems 
-of our time. 

From early manhood he had a plan of 
life. “Stoic,” he is called in an editorial 
in his home town paper, because early in 
life he planned a simple standard of daily 
living, confident that the less one demands 
of the non-essentials of life the more he 
gets of enduring worth. “Because of his 
detachment from ownership of things he 
was free to use his energies, his time, and 
his money on increasing the sum total of 
the happiness of others.” He was a phi- 
_losopher in the true sense of that word, one 
who loved wisdom and practised it. So he 
was a teacher all his life long,—leading 
classes, talking with individuals, giving the 
fruits of his ripened wisdom to every 
Business-men and labor leaders 
ike found it easy and natural to speak of 

deeper things with him. More than one 
in the last few days has said, “He 
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was the most vitally religious man I have 
ever known.” 

This was the outstanding impression he 
made in his later years. Men were con- 
scious of a spirit in him which was its own 
witness. Yet he had a reasoned faith that 
took a firm grip upon life and all its affairs. 
Speaking once in New York City upon 
mediation in industry he set forth the 
need of “an unshakable conviction that 
the human will and the human _ intelli- 
gence are adequate to the solving of hu- 
man problems; that they are here to exor- 
cise the ghosts of laissez-faire, to conquer 
the unintelligent forces of impersonal na- 
ture, to advance on the Lords of Chaos 
and the Dark,—in a word, to co-operate 
with God in the building of a cosmos, to 
make of this earth a paradise where men 
and women may live fair, free, and well- 
conditioned lives.” 

In the meetings of our Illinois Confer- 
ence he called us to the rediscovery of 
God. He told us that the first stages of the 
work would be negative, that we should 
have to shatter the idol of self, that the 
teaching of Buddha is being confirmed by 
the science of to-day; but that we could 
not rest in this negative result, that the cure 
for limitation was not extinction, but en- 
largement, that the individual must see 
that all life is one, that man is as a cell in 
a larger organism, that true fulness of life 
lies in letting the great life function 
through us, and that herein lies the regen- 
erative gospel for our time. He said: “The 
business of religion is to cure man of his 
sense of limitation, to free him from the 
curse of a soul-blighting individualism, to 
prove to him that he is an indispensable and 
inseparable part of a Supreme Organism 
whose body fills space and time and whose 
soul animates the Cosmos; . . . that the 
life of this organism is one with his own 
life, and that it is revealed in every throb 
of his own heart, every thrill of his own 
nerves. Its constant cry is for more life, 
higher life, better life, and the chief end 
of man is to obey the call of God and to 
make his own life larger, freer, nobler; 
not merely to transmit the life of the past 
unimpaired as its wealth flows through 
him, but to make it richer, fuller, finer, be- 
cause he has had the happiness to be chosen 
as its channel. Thus to love is to worship; 
thus to love is to experience God con- 
sciousness; thus to love is to find salva- 
tion. This was his reasoned faith. To it 
he conformed his life. The world is richer 
both by his word and deed. May they re- 
main as a quickening influence among us.” 


An Address 


A. We 1. 


Dear Fellow-Citizen: With no wish to 
commit undue trespass upon your privacy 
or attention, but solely in the interest and 
our common welfare as citizens of our 
home-community, the State, and the Re- 
public, may one be permitted to call atten- 
tion to the following; namely, that the well- 
being of men demands one day in seven 
for periodic rest, recreation, and inspira- 
tion? Cessation from ordinary labor pro- 
vides the first; the family circle and the 
wide out-of-doors the second; and common 
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worship, upholding eternal ideals and 
heartening men to do their uttermost to 
transmute what is into what ought to be, 
the third. Has not the time come to re- 
flect that all of Sunday spent in rest and 
recreation endangers this day so necessary 
to mankind; and that, without the sanction 
of religion, Sunday will soon cease to be? 
Unless the holiday of biological origin is 
also the Holy Day of spiritual aspiration, 
men will neither reverence nor obey law 
in this universe of law. Personal safety 
will be threatened, and property will depre- 
ciate. Unity is never so complete nor just 
law so strong as when men in common 
worship and communion voice together, 
“Our Father!” To such human loyalty to 
ideals divine “Sunday is the golden clasp 
that binds together the volume of the 
week.” 


Social Club Elects Officers 


At the second meeting of the newly 
formed Unitarian Social Club of Boston, 
held January 6 at First Parish, Dorchester, 
Mass., the following officers were elected: 
president, J. Harry Hooper; recording sec- 
retary, Pauline Bennett; corresponding sec- 
retary, Helen G. Pepper; treasurer, Gardner 
K. Pettee; custodian, Henry B. Burkland; 
directors: Katherine Glidden, George 
Greeley, Clifford Donick, Ruth Bennett, 
Ruth Buckner, Leila Boles, and Edward 
McGlennen. Supper, served at 6.30, was 
followed by remarks in a happy vein by 
Rey. Samuel C. Beane of Channing Church. 
Miss Minnie Packard, as chairman pro tem., 
presided. The entertainment was furnished 
by the talented Barnard Memorial Dancers, 
who contributed a well-balanced programme 
of dances in costume, concluding with a 
patriotic tableau. They were directed by 
Mr. Burkland. : 

Since its organization meeting in Decem- 
ber the Club has doubled its membership 
and now has within seven of its member- 
ship limit. It is predicted that before the 
next meeting a substantial waiting-list will 
have been established. Young people of the 
denomination are invited to join this sq 
ciety. Applications, accompanied by $1 in- 
itiation fee, should be sent to the treasurer, 
Gardner K. Pettee, 373 Adams Street, Dor- 
chester. The annual dues are $1, and a 
monthly assessment of 25 cents is charged 
to cover the cost of the suppers. Guest 
privileges are permitted upon payment of a 
nominal fee. The next meeting will be held 
Monday evening, February 3, at Christ 
Church, Dix Street, Dorchester. 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
IN TIME OF WAR 


A volume of stirring addresses on 
the war and its deeper problems, by 
fifteen Unitarian ministers “who 
are known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific.” 


288 pages 


$1.25 net 
$1.35 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Lowell Institute Lectures 


The Lowell Institute King’s Chapel lec- 
tures will be delivered on Mondays at 2.30 
P.M., on the general subject, “The Home 
Churches and the Returning Soldiers,” as 
follows: February 3, Rev. E. Griffith- 
Jones, D.D., Principal of Yorkshire United 
Independent College, Bradford, England; 
February 10, Rev. Robert Davis, Engle- 
wood, N.J., Major, American Red Cross; 
February 17, Rev. L. J. Birney, D.D., Dean 
of Boston University School of Theology; 
February 24, Rev. Robert R. Wicks, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., lately serving with Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. in France. It is ex- 
pected that two other lectures will be an- 
nounced, one of these to be given by Rev. 
Paul D. Moody, Assistant Chaplain Gen- 
eral, American Expeditionary Forces, if 
he returns from France in time. 

A sub-committee of the Continuation 
Committee appointed by the Conference of 
Theological Schools which met in Cam- 
bridge last summer at the invitation of 
Harvard University has been busy since 
the summer in considering the relation of 
the theological schools to chaplains, work- 
ers in the Red Cross, and others who have 
been engaged in the war in non-combatant 
service, especially with regard to the in- 
formation which such men can afford as 
to the attitude of the soldiers to religion 
and to the churches. After consulting 
with the authorities in the War Depart- 
ment, and with their approbation, it was 
decided to urge theological schools to or- 
ganize lectures on this subject by men who 
have had opportunities for obtaining infor- 
mation. In furtherance of this plan the 
Lowell Institute has devoted the lectures 
annually given in King’s Chapel under the 
auspices of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Andover Theological Seminary, and the 
Episcopal Theological School, to this sub- 
ject. 

These lectures will, it is hoped, prove 
valuable both to ministers and to the mem- 
bers of their congregations, and ministers 
in the neighborhood of Boston are ear- 
nestly requested to bring the lectures to the 
attention of their people. 


The Late Ella Flagg Young 


Died October 26, 1918 
J. A. STEWART 


“Tt is very difficult for me to oppose any- 
thing said by Dr. Harris, I owe so much to 
him. His generous encouragement in the 
past has been to me a source of continued 
inspiration. Doubtless many of you have 
enjoyed similar experience in your ac- 
quaintance with him. He has, however, 
asked me to discuss his paper, and he 
knows that there is a difference of opinion 
between us on the subject.” 

The speaker was the late Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young. She was addressing the 
opening session of the National Council 
at the great National Education Associa- 
tion Convention in Detroit, in 1901. Dr. 
William T. Harris of gracious memory, 
then United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, had just delivered his stirring mes- 
sage on “Isolation in the School: How it 
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Hinders and How it Helps,” 
Young, who was then professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, led the 
spirited discussion which followed. 

“Great stress was laid by the speaker on 
the desirability of differentiating the school 
from the home. I can’t see the ne- 
cessity for such a differentiation,” clearly 
and frankly declared Mrs. Young. “In 
that very change lies the answer to that 
oft-repeated question, ‘Why does a child 
learn so much by himself in the first six 
years of his life and so little, compara- 
tively, in the school in the second six 
years?’ , . The home, the past, of the 
pupils must be recognized in the school, 
otherwise pedagogical cramp and _isola- 
tion will continue to play havoc in our 
work.” 

wm ww 


The writer well remembers the compos- 
ure, the persuasive assurance, the gentle 
but positive emphasis of the slender little 
woman, almost the only woman upon the 
platform of that august deliberative coun- 
cil, whose opinions and ideas dominate the 
educational movements of -a continent and 
of the world. 

Now that she has passed from earth, it 
is fitting that some review and revelation 
should be made of the salient features of 
her life and character which served to 
make her great. 

Loyalty to convictions stands foremost 
among her choice traits. She had the 
courage of conviction in a remarkable de- 
gree. Three times during her half-century 
of educational service, Mrs. Young found 
herself called upon to sacrifice conviction 
or create discord. One of these occasions 
was when she was acting as district school 
superintendent on the staff of Dr. E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, in Chicago. “Loyalty,” 
she declared firmly, “is indispensable in a 
system,” and she self-effacingly and quietly 
withdrew. 

President Harper’s broad vision quickly 
took her in; and she entered the fold of 
the University of Chicago faculty as asso- 
ciate professor of education with Dr. John 
Dewey, whose subsequent retirement from 
the faculty led to her own—again at the 
call of loyalty to conviction. 

When in 1913 members of the Chicago 
School Board schemed to remove her in 
order to give her $10,000 job as city 
school superintendent to a man, she 
quickly and quietly resigned the position, 
and the mayor, under pressure of public 
sentiment, was obliged to receive the res- 
ignations of five of these school-board di- 
rectors before she would resume a posi- 
tion for which she had been pre-eminently 
qualified by forty years of experience and 
study. 

Graduating from the Chicago high and 
normal schools at seventeen, in 1862, she 
began teaching in a primary grade at a 
salary of $25 a month. She rose slowly 
but surely through the grades, teaching 
in grammar, high, and normal, and serv- 
ing as principal of elementary schools. 


She became a district superintendent of. 


Chicago schools in 1887, serving twelve 
years. Then came her resignation, and 
her appointment in the University of Chi- 
cago, which she accepted only on condi- 
tion that she should first earn her own 
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university degree (given in 1900) before 
she would attempt to teach those who 
were studying for such degrees. 

As an educational philosopher and ad- 
ministrator Mrs. Young stood in a “class 
by herself.” She was possessed of an 
intellectual ability that enabled her to take 
the Chicago principal’s examination with 
twenty-seven candidates, all men, and out- 
rank them all. She was quick and deep 
in thought, fluent and concise in speech, 
able and clear in writing. There was noth- 
ing of the arrogance of intellectuality in 
her make-up. She dealt always with her 
subordinates as she would have them deal 
with theirs. When in 19i0 the University 
of Illinois bestowed upon her the LL.D. 
degree, one hundred and fifty Chicago 
school principals attended the event in a 
body. She bore honors modestly—and 
such honors! Never before did six thou- 
sand Chicago school-teachers pay such 
tribute to a woman educator as when they 
gave her that great public reception in the 
Chicago Auditorium. Wherever she has 
gone before and since her retirement from 
office in 1915, women have hailed and hon- 
ored her as a pioneer and as one who has 
brought to pass equality of opportunity for 
women in the educational world. It was 
a triumph for the democratic element in 
the National Education Association and 
also to some extent a victory for the 
women members, though a large propor- 
tion of the men helped them to achieve it, 
when Mrs. Young was elected, in 1910, 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 

Mrs. Young was a woman of ideas. 
Some of the things she has told teachers 
will never die. For example, “Every child 
is to be made captain of his own soul, 
instead of there being one conscience and 
that the teacher’s.” For city school super- 
intendents, perhaps her most significant 
message was: “Flexibility is necessary; the 
superintendent should know when to be 
flexible. Where there are teachers there 
must be rules, but I think the most useful 
part of the superintendent’s work is to find 
out where rules should be broken.” She 
believed thoroughly in the personal touch. 
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Possessed of great natural vitality and 
reserves of energy, Mrs. Young lived deeply 
and strongly. Love of her work, she often 
said, was the secret of her grip on life. 
When she retired in 1915, at the age of 
seventy, she planned to establish a home 
in Southern California with her friend, 
Miss Laura Breton, who was her com- 
panion for many years. It was her desire 
to go to Europe, after the war. 

When Secretary of the Treasury W. CG. 
McAdoo was looking for a chairman of 
the National Woman’s Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, he chose Mrs. Young. It was while 


in the national capital, engaged in this © 


patriotic service, with her accustomed de- 
votion and thoroughness, that she was 
caught by the epidemic, and died of pneu- 
monia, October 26, after a brief illness 
from influenza. It might be said of her, 
paraphrasing Holmes, “From the crown 
of her head to the sole of her foot, she 
was alive.” 
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Deeds of mercy are 
the golden rivets 
which are restoring 
the shattered vase 
of human happiness. 


The “Two-Foot Rule’? Campaign 


Believing that the times call not only for 
a renewed loyalty to the church, but also 
for an awakened spiritual consciousness 
from Unitarian young people, the directors 
of the Young People’s Religious Union have 
inaugurated the “Two-Foot Rule’ Cam- 
paign for 1919. As in material construc- 
tion the two-foot rule plays an important 
part with the builder, so in this campaign 
the churches and young people’s societies 
will be asked by means of this rule to 
“measure up” their young people’s work in 
its relation to the church. 

The “rule” in question establishes certain 
standards for the church, the junior soci- 
eties, and the young people themselves to 
measure up to—not with the idea of arbi- 
trarily setting standards of religious and 
spiritual excellence, but of providing a 
rough foundation upon which to build a 
greater efficiency in the church work of the 
young people and help develop a wider so- 
lution of the young people’s problem as re- 
lated to the church. 

The “two-foot rule” is in the hands of 
ministers and leaders of. young people’s 
work in the churches. Not only the young 

eople, but the church also has a part. The 
rule is divided into two sections—one for 
the young people and one for the church. 
It is urged that both sections be measured 
up at once and the result used as a founda- 
tion in a campaign for greater efficiency 
and larger effort during the present year. 

In addition, an individual “two-foot rule” 
has been prepared. ‘This carries the query, 
“How much of a Unitarian are you?” and 
aims to bring to the young person a definite 
self-analysis on religious matters. The co- 
operation of ministers and laymen alike is 
(asked in placing one of these in the hands 
of every young person in the denomination. 

It is also planned to make February a 
month for special church attendance among 
Unitarian young people. The best evidence 
of church loyalty is church attendance, and 
young Unitarians everywhere are urged to 
rally during this month. Ministers are 
asked to give wide publicity to the plan 
and to impress upon the young people their 
obligations to the church. 

Each month of the year will be devoted 
to a different phase of the campaign, and 
brief articles in Word and Work will keep 
in touch with the special work of the 
month, as follows: February, Church At- 
tendance; March, Church Loyalty—How 
the young people can help the church, and 


_ why they should; April, Church Support— 


‘The financial obligation of every young per- 
May, Denominational Loyalty—Our 
societies and the young people’s part; 
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ized service in young people’s work; Oc- 
tober, The Church’s Part—What the young 
person gets from church life and what he 
should get (a symposium) ; November, The 
Religious Life—What religion should mean 
to the young person of to-day, the building 
of Unitarian youth; December, The “T'wo- 
Foot Rule’ Campaign—A summing up. 

Ministers and laymen are asked to send 
in their views on the above subjects in order 
that the articles when published shall repre- 
sent present-day Unitarian thought. 


Fannie C. Damon 


In the recent passing of Miss Fannie C. 
Damon, the First Parish of Ashby has lost 
one of its most faithful members. Miss 
Damon was a life member of the Unitarian 
Association; of the Branch Alliance, and 
for some time its treasurer; a Cheerful 
Letter correspondent, and an_ earnest 
teacher in the church school. Her loyalty 
was an inspiration to her associates. Indi- 
vidual responsibility was the key-note of 
her service, and in no way can we better 
honor her memory than by emulating her 
shining example. 

May we remember her unobtrusive gen- 
erosity, her gentle courtesy, and, above all, 
her ideals embodied in the faith for which 
we stand. So will her life come to its 
greatest fruition in our lives and in our 
church. E. E. S. 


Trustees for Y. P. R. U. Fund 


At a special meeting of the directors a 
permanent board of three trustees was 
created to care for the Endowment Fund 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Large contributions recently made by in- 
terested friends have brought the fund up 
to nearly $20,000. It was with the idea of 
putting the matter on a solid and permanent 
basis that the trustees were appointed. 

Comprising the board of three are Percy 
A. Atherton, Sanford Bates, and Albert 
Boyden. Each of these members will hold 
office until death or resignation, or until 
removed by a two-thirds vote of the direc- 
tors of the organization. Vacancies in the 
board of trustees may only be filled by vote 
of the directors of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, subject to the written ap- 
proval of both the president and treasurer 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

A feature of the meeting was the receipt 
of a check for $5,000 from one friend of 
the Union and $1,000 from another donor. 
These sums, together with a recent bequest, 
bring the Endowment Fund up to the above 
total. It is hoped that these additions are 
but forerunners of other amounts which in 
time will make a sum of such size that the 
interest will not only take care of operating 
expenses, but will allow the Union to en- 
large in a great degree its present mission- 
ary endeavors. 


The Religion of Emergency 


Prof. W. H. Alexander, acting minister 
of the Unitarian church in Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada, served for four weeks dur- 
ing the epidemic as general director of 
the motor transport from one of the nurs- 
ing centres. The president of the church 
board of managers nursed at night under 
Masonic auspices; the superintendent of the 
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Sunday-school supervised the supply room 
at the school nursing centre, and every 
parishioner, it seems, was helpful. ‘The 
church building was placed absolutely at 
the disposal of the civic authorities, but it 
was not needed. Mr. Alexander says, “We 
emerged from the visit of this plague 
strengthened in public esteem.” 
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Announcements 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, February 3, at 
10.30 A.M. Mrs. John H. Faulk of Dover 
will preside, and Mrs. George T. Rice will 


speak on “Prison Reform.’ Every one 
cordially invited. 
Speakers at noonday services, King’s 


Chapel, Boston: February 3, Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter, Unitarian Society, Welles- 
ley Hills; February 4, Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, Channing Church, Dorchester; 
February 5, Prof. C. R. Bowen, Meadville 
Theological School; February 6, Rev. 
Francis R. Sturtevant, First Congrega- 
tional Society, Taunton; February 7, Rev. 
A. J. Coleman, Westboro; February 8, 
musical service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Mr. Du Bois Le Fevre, having satisfied 
the Fellowship Committee for the Middle 
States and Eastern Canada, has been 
granted a probationary certificate and is 
hereby recommended to our ministers and 
churches. Mr. Le Fevre was born in New 
Paltz, N.Y., August 31, 1890; holds degrees 
of B.A. from Rutgers College, 1914, and 
B.D. from Union Theological Seminary, 
1917. For one year he has been assistant 
pastor of the Bergen Reformed Church, 
Jersey City, N.J. Walter R. Hunt, George 
C. Smith, Frank A. Gilmore, Committee. 


Parish News Letters 
Honor Roll of 0! Names 


Brookiinké, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson: The roll of honor of the 
First Parish contains one hundred and one 
names, four of which are of women. Fifty- 
eight names are of commissioned officers. 
Eight men of the parish have given their 
lives while in the service. Mr. Peterson, 
who was granted leave of absence, received 
his commission as chaplain at Camp Tay- 
lor, Louisville, Ky., and has now returned 
home to resume his parish duties. The 
following are the names on the honor 
roll of the parish: William Almy, 
Jr., Robert D. Anderson, Thomas G. 
Aspinwall, Edward Atkinson, Henry 
R. Atkinson, W. Bartlett Bacon, AI- 
bert F. Bigelow, Benjamin S. Blanchard, 
Jr., Charles B. Blanchard, Edward F. Bow- 
ditch, Fred C. Bowditch, Norman Brazer, 
Frank N. Brooks, William Brown, Charles 
Bryant, Norman W. Cabot, George Car- 
penter, Eugene P. Carver, Jr., Alfred D. 
Chandler, Charles L. Chandler, Henry P. 
Chandler, Theophilus P. Chandler, William 
F. Chandler, Edward Clarke, W. Ogilvie 
Comstock, Jr., Prescot T. Cumner, Elliott 
C. Cutler, George C. Cutler, Jr., John W. 
Cutler, Robert Cutler, Roger W. Cutler, 
Sewell Cutler, Payson Dana, Blake Darling, 
Herbert H. Darling, Jr., Grace Diggles, Al- 
fred W. Douglas, Edwin Dresser, Malcolm 
Dresser, Cecil Fisher, William Fowler, Au- 
gustine S$. Francis, Thayer Francis, George 
A. Furness, Thomas F. Furness, George 
Gibbs, Jr. Jose C. Harris, Reginald C. 
Heath, Philip S. Hesseltine, Charles Hig- 
ginson, Fred E. Higginson, Jr., James S. 
Howe, Benjamin A. Hunneman, Dexter R. 
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Hunneman, Roger D. Hunneman, Charles 
T. Jackson, William T. Jenney, George 
Johnson, Herman Kock, Jr., Albert L. Lin- 
coln, Jr., Royal Little, Anson M. Lyman, 
Jr., Theodore Lyman, William R. Mattson, 
Carleton McMackin, Samuel Mixter, Leigh 
Morse, Richmond Page, Chaplain Abbot 
Peterson, Roger Pond, George E. Putnam, 
Jeffrey Richardson, Henry S. P. Rowe, 
Paul A. Sair, George Seeley, H. Wentworth 
Shepard, Robert G. Stone, Russell Suter, 
Homer LL. Sweetser, John A. Sweetser, 
Henry P. Taggard, Elliott C. Thomson, 
Marion Thomson, J. Howe Volkman, 
George R. Wadsworth, George R. Walker, 
Joseph R. Walker, Richmond Walker, 
Andrew Washburn, Norman H. White, Jr., 
Dr. Augusta G. Williams, Hilda Williams, 
Alfred Winsor. Died or killed in action: 
Francis R. Austin, Albert L. Crocker, Jo- 
seph W. Homer, Jr., Homer L. Ingram, 
William Jarboe, W. Dennison Lyon,: Will- 
iam St. Agnan Stearns, Robert Williams. 


Minister on Sick Leave 


GaRDNER, Mass.—First 
ciety,, Rev. Herman F. Lion: The annual 
fair was held in spite of fears. Over three 
hundred and sixty people enjoyed the tur- 
key supper. The Fitchburg church sent 
many representatives to the fair and helped 
to make it a success. It netted a profit of 
almost $400, which was considerably more 
than was made in 1917. The fourth series 
of federated church services in Gardner 
Theatre has been completed. Each of these 
series consists of six Sunday evening ser- 
vices, each service in charge of a federated 
church in turn. These meetings have elim- 
inated the old revival services and made for 
a real spirit of co-operation. Owing to the 
serious breakdown, due to overwork, the 
pastor has been unable to care for his duties 
in church and community during the past 
month. The church has just voted him 
leave of absence for the month of January 
and has provided for a supply. 


Mr. Ferrell Formally Installed 


MonvreaL, CAnapDA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell: The 
fourth chapter of seventy-six years’ his- 
tory of Unitarianism was entered on Sun- 
day night, January 19, when the induction 
of Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell to the pastor- 
ate of the Church of the Messiah took 
place. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton, in his address to the church, reviewed 
his career from the beginning in 1832, and 
the resumption of the congregational exist- 
ence in 1842 after it had suffered a lapse 
owing to cholera. ‘There had been three 
pastorates, filled by men whose names had 
all come down with pleasing memories; 
they were Rev. Dr. Cordner, Rev. Dr. 
Barnes, and Rev. Mr. Griffin. Referring tu 
the growth of Unitarianism, Dr. Cornish 
said in Canada and the United States there 
were about five hundred churches. ‘That 
was not a large measure of growth, but 
it was a refutation of the often-rumored 
decease of the cause. They had, in fact, in- 
creased by one hundred and fifty per cent. 
in the past few decades. In 1826 there 
were practically no Unitarian churches in 
the British Empire, but to-day there were 
more than five hundred. These fellowships 
of liberal-minded people had not been -nu- 
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merous, but they had been influential far in 
excess of their numbers; they had gathered 
into fellowship not a small proportion of 
the leaders of liberal thought in literature, 
science, history, and religion. Mr. Cornish 
said that these churches were in the midst 
of other churches which faced not the fu- 
ture, but looked to the past; they heard of 
a faith “once delivered to the saints,” in- 
violate, and never to be changed by letter 
or an iota; but Unitarians wanted no re- 
ligion that looked to the past alone; while 
not forgetting the past, they must look to 
the future, to the larger truth that science ~ 
was bringing and to the larger fellowship 
of like-minded races. After the formal call 
of the congregation, dated January 21 of 
last year, had been read by the secretary, 
the president of the church, Mr. Murray 
Williams, extended a welcome to the pastor 
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in the name of the congregation and in- 
ducted him into the pastorate. Rey. Dr. 
Pedley, as representing city ministers, also 
extended a welcome to the new pastor, and 
in doing so made reference to his per- 
sonal recollections of Dr. Barnes and Mr. 
Griffin. He also welcomed Rev. Mr. Fer- 
rell as coming from the United States, and 
spoke of the good understanding which was 
being created between that country and the 
British Empire through Canada. As one 
who was coming to take up his share in the 
city’s problems, the new pastor was also 
greeted by the speaker. The devotional 
part of the service was led by Rev. Mr. 
Ferrell, and at the close there was a recep- 
tion in Channing Hall to him and Mrs. 
Ferrell. 


Here is a Community Church 


PEPPERELL, Mass.—The Community 
Church: Since the burning of the old First 
Parish Church, Pepperell, December 31, 
1917, the members of the society have held 
federated services with the Congregational 
Society just across the green. After due 
consideration by both societies it has been 
decided to form a federated church under 
the name, “The Community Church of 
Pepperell, Evangelical Congregational, 
First Parish, Unitarian.” The first busi- 
ness meeting of the Community Church 
was held in the Congregational church, 
Thursday evening, January 16, followed by 
a supper which was enjoyed by two hun- 
dred and forty interested friends. Words 
of approval and encouragement were given 
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by the former Unitarian minister, Rev. \D. R. 
Child, the Congregational minister, Rev. 
J. B. Lewis, the Methodist, Rev. Benjamin 
Rust, and Rev. F. E. Webster of the Epis- 
copal church, Waltham. An incident of the 
evening thoroughly enjoyed by the chil- 
dren who had a hand in it was the ringing 
of the church bells for the first time since 
the forming of the Community Church, in 
celebration of the National Prohibition 
Amendment. 


Successful Preaching Mission 

WELLESLEY Hrs, Mass.—Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles Francis Potter: The 
preaching mission at the Wellesley Hills 
Unitarian church was concluded Sunday, 
January 12. ‘The interest in the series of 
five sermons during the week increased, 
and at the last service, when the minister 
preached on “The Improvement of Human 
Nature,” the church auditorium was filled. 
January 3 the church gave a reception to 
the new minister and his wife, and a large 
group of people was present. 


Mr. Wellman in War Work 

Worcester, Mass. — South Memorial 
Church, Rev. C. P. Wellman: Mr. Wellman 
was given three months’ leave of absence 
last autumn, to engage in War Camp Com- 
munity work. He has decided to continue 
in this work, at the request of government 
officials, and has asked the church to accept 
his resignation. This was done at their an- 
nual meeting. It is expected to continue 
union services with Unity Church for the 
rest of the winter. 
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Mr. Slocombe Resigns 


WorcestErR, Mass. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. E. M. Slocombe: At the an- 
nual meeting, Mr. Slocombe resigned be- 
cause of continued ill-health. The resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret, and the 
parish voted a resolution in appreciation of 
his work, and to continue his salary until 
May, but allowing him to give up active 
work February I. 


Personals 


Rev. Thomas Clayton, formerly of Hous- 
ton, Tex., is now living at 811 Mildreda 
Avenue, Fresno, Cal. 


Rev. George Browning Spurr, formerly 
of Hingham, Mass., has taken the Uni- 
tarian church in Nashville, Tenn., where his 
residence is now 2224 Blair Boulevard. 


Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A LONG LOOK AHEAD 


On the generous principle that the congregation on Easter Sunday is the largest of the year, 
a good many of our churches take a collection that Sunday for the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. This year Easter comes very late—Sunday, April 20. A wide-spread storm on that 
day would reduce the collections very seriously; and little time would remain before the end of 
our financial year, May 1, to redeem the situation. 


Again, we are likely to be in the midst of a great drive for the final Liberty Loan—‘“The Fin- 
ishing Fifth” which is to carry forward the work of “The Fighting Fourth.” 
good a time as usual for our campaign for the funds imperatively needed for the work which our 
Unitarian churches are doing together. 


These considerations lead to the important conclusion that our churches should not leave 
their annual contribution till April, the last month of our financial year. 
tees are urged to SEND NOW for copies of the appeals and to put them in the hands of all of 
their people. In this work of Liberal Religion we must not falter and we must not fail! 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. ForBES ROBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to Henry M. WILLIAMS, J'reaswrer 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


DO NOT WAIT TILL EASTER 


It will not be as 


Ministers and commit- 
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Pleasantries 


Medical Officer: “Have you any organic 
trouble?” Recruit: “No, sir. I ,ain’t a 
bit musical.”—Tit-Bits. 


“Books are wanted for the soldiers, 
Tommy.” “I got a nice arithmetic: they 
can have.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Sympathetic Parson: “Oh! Wounded in 
the leg?” Satiric Sammie: “Naw; In the 
head! The bandage slipped down.”—Jester. 


“Tt is the unexpected that always hap- 
pens,” observed the Sage. “Well,” com- 
mented the Fool, “if this is true, why don’t 
we learn to expect it?’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


Fortune-Teller: “You will be very poor 
until you are thirty-five years of age.” 
Impecunious Poet (eagerly): “And after 
then?” Fortune-Teller: “You will get used 
to it.’—Christian Work. 


“Ts your wife fond of moving pictures?” 
“IT should say she is. Scarcely a week 
goes by she doesn’t make me get on the 
stepladder and change ’em all about.’”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“The cuttlefish,’ remarked the zodlo- 
gist, “when it becomes agitated scatters ink 
and slips. away in the darkness.” ‘Won- 
derful!” exclaimed the man with spots on 
his vest. “The fountain-pen of the sea.” 
—Washington Star. 


On a winter day Dr. Horatio C. Wood, 
Sr., noted specialist and medical writer, 
was chatting with his friend, the late Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, the eminent 
Shakespearian scholar. A third man ap- 
proached, whereupon, with a laugh, Dr. 
Wood said: “Dr. Furness, let me present 


Mr. Cole. Surely the three of us can now 


forget the cold.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

Solicitor (to business man absorbed in 
detail): “I have here a most marvellous 
system cf efficiency, condensed into one 
small volume. It will save you fully fifty 
per cent. of your time, and so”’—  Busi- 
ness Man (interrupting irritably): “I al- 
ready have a system by which I can save 
one hundred per cent. of my time and 
yours. T’ll demonstrate it now—Good- 
day !”—Life. 


Mr. J. M. Hogge, M.P., speaking at 
Liverpool, read the following official letter 
received bv a discharged soldier: “The 
Minister of Pensions has decided to con- 
linue your pension at the rate of 22s. od. a 
week from July 31, 1918, till January 31, 
1919, then at the rate of 19s. 6d. for life, at 
the expiration of which you will again be 
medically examined with a view to con- 
sideration of your claim for further pen- 
sion.” 


The sergeant-major had the reputation 
of never being at a loss for an answer. A 
young officer believed he could baffle him. 
The sergeant-major accompanied the 
young officer on his rounds, in the course 
of which the cook-house was inspected. 
Pointing to a large caldron of water just 
commencing to boil, the officer said, “Why 
does that water only boil round the edges 
of the copper and not in the centre?” “The 
water around the edge, sir,” replied the 
veteran, “is for the men on guard; they 
have their breakfast half an hour before 
the remainder of the company.”—The In- 
dependent. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
to.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to s. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B.Snow. Sunday service at 10.30A.M. Dr. 
Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. Wednes- 
day noon, Prof. C. R. Bowen will speak. Service daily 
12M. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, February 2. Subject, “Positive Traits in 
Christian Character.” Morning service at rz. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
oe at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
preach. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Might without right is a destroyer; but right without 
might is impotent to transmit itself into service. The 
Word must become Flesh if it would dwell among us 
helpfully. The spiritual idea ever incarnates itself in 
material forms; and God calls to himself the strongest 
battalions,—the weightiest material forces,—to accom- 
plish his ends. 

Shall the Son not imitate the Father? 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
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In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of address 


please send old as well as new 
address. . 


